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Modern  banking  requires  constant  care  and 
attention. 

For  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  this 
Bank  has  rendered  complete  banking  service 
to  Oberlin  and  Community.  We  are  pleased 
now  to  extend  every  service  to  all  who  need 
the  use  of  our  facilities. 

"Every  Banking  Service ” 

I.  L.  PORTER, 
Cashier. 


Drexel  Library  School 

A one-year  course  for  college 
graduates;  confers  the  de- 
gree of  B.S.  in  L.  S. 

Summer  Library  School 

A six-weeks’  course  for  school 
librarians  and  teachers 

July  3rd  to  August  12th 

The  Drexel  Institute 

PHILADELPHIA 


CARPETS 

DRAPERIES 

RUGS 

LAMPS 

PICTURES 

CHINA 

SILVERWARE 

DECORATING 

CURTAINS 


Everything  to  make  the  home 
one  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
tranquility  will  be  found  in  the 
galleries  of  this  store,  where 
the  practical  combines  with  the 
fanciful  in  gorgeous  array. 


The  Sterling  & Welch  Co. 

12  2 5 Euclid  Ave. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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BY 


WILBUR  H.  PHILLIPS 
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NEW  SPORTSWEAR 

NEW  GLOVES 

NEW  HOSIERY 

BLOOMFIELD  AND  MADAME 
RENAULD  DRESSES 
REGULAR  AND  HALF  SIZES 


“You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 


The  Centennial  Exhibits 
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THE  WELLINQTON  RESCUERS 


The  aim  of  the  exhibits  planned  for  this  coming  Commencement  will  be  to  help  you 
and  all  our  guests  to  vizualize  a century'  of  the  College’s  life — to  display  a pageant,  as 
it  were,  of  Oberlin  history. 

Documents,  printed  matter  and  photographs  will  show  the  inception  and  realization 
of  Father  Shipherd’s  dream  of  the  college  which  “should  glorify  God  and  do  good  to 
men;”  an  institution  destined  to  be  a pioneer  in  the  education  of  women,  a center  of  the 
agitation  against  slavery  and  disunion,  and  the  Alma  Mater  of  leaders  in  public  and  aca- 
demic life.  P’rom  the  Library’s  rich  store  of  memorabilia  will  be  drawn  pictures  of 
the  faculty  through  the  years  and  of  the  buildings  old  and  new,  programs  of  the  Musical 
Union,  records  of  student  life  and  activities,  books  printed  in  Oberlin,  rare  mementoes  of 
the  Oberlin-Wellington  Rescue.  At  the  Art  Museum  there  will  be  a group  of  rooms  fit- 
ted with  furniture  from  old  Oberlin  homes. 

We  have  at  hand  a great  deal  of  material,  but  we  can  use  more.  Anything  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  College  will  be  welcome — articles  of  household  equipment  from  the  old 
homes,  particularly,  as  well  as  letters  and  photographs.  May  I ask  any  reader  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  who  has,  or  who  knows  of  any  such,  to  communicate  with  me?  Val- 
uables loaned  will  be  properly  insured  and  cared  for. 


Librarian. 


*2.  . 
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When  Peter  Pindar  Pease  urged  his  patient  oxen 
through  the  mud  and  underbrush  towards  his  new 
dwelling  in  the  heart  of  the  Russia  Township  forest, 
that  April  day  in  1833,  it  is  not 
PETER  PEASE  AND  likely  that  he  was  thinking  about 
APRIL  19  Centennials.  He  was  not  pon- 

dering praises  a hundred  years  to 
come.  Behind  him  in  the  wagon  jolted  his  wife  and  five 
small  children — though  some  may  have  run  beside  him, 
as  children  will,  or  hunted  for  the  first  hepaticas  or  for 
snakes’  holes  and  squirrels’  nests,  half  terrified,  half 
thrilled,  at  the  thought  of  glimpsing  a bear!  Besides  his 
family  came  also  his  household  goods — and  how  scanty 
they  must  have  been  to  fit  into  an  oxcart! — things  over 
which  Mrs.  Pease  would  have  cast  an  anxious  eye  when 
the  wheel  dropped  with  a thud  into  an  unexpected  mud- 
hole. 

There  was  the  cabin,  when  they  got  to  it,  small  but 
snugly  chinked  against  the  weather,  standing  valiantly 
in  a forest  that  stretched  up  and  up  against  the  twilight 
sky.  We  wonder  if  Mrs.  Pease  said,  “Oh,  Peter,  how 
splendid !”  at  her  first  glimpse  of  it,  or  whether  the  lone- 
ly hours  until  she  could  have  neighbors  came  first  into 
her  mind.  More  likely  it  was  the  cheerful  reaction,  be- 
cause the  pioneer  women  were,  in  the  main,  women  of- 
sense  and  resolution ; and  they  had,  besides,  their  Oberlin 
Vision  to  sustain  them. 

After  supper  they  would  have  talked  together,  Peter 
and  Mrs.  Peter,  or  Mrs.  Peter  would  have  talked  while 
Peter  listened  (we  read  he  was  sparing  of  words).  She 
would  have  thought  first  of  the  immediate  future:  of 
settling,  of  the  clearing  to  be  done,  of  the  neighbors  soon 
to  come — the  Peltons,  the  Daniels,  the  Mungers.  Saf- 
fords,  Morgans;  assuredly  the  Shipherds  and  Stewarts. 
She  would  have  wondered  how  Father  Shipherd  was 
faring  in  the  East. 

And  then  she  might  have  spoken  soberly,  by  glimpses, 
of  the  great  Project:  an  orderly  community  of  loving, 
plain-living  and  God-fearing  souls,  in  the  midst  of  which 
an  institution  of  learning,  conducted  on  the  same  high 
principles,  should  shine  like  a light  upon  the  spiritual 
darkness  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Of  new  England  an- 
cestry, married  to  a New  Englander,  she  may  even  have 
seen  in  her  mind’s  eye  the  little  houses  stand — frame, 
white  with  green  blinds,  retiring  from  the  world  behind 
modest  picket  fences.  She  must  have  beheld  the  Colle- 
giate Institute  arise  in  the  ultimate  of  neat  brick  build- 
ings in  the  Georgian  style,  with  sober  and  godly  youth 
ever  about  its  portals. 

Or  perhaps  she  did  not  see  that  much.  Perhaps, 
having  identified  herself  with  the  spirit  of  the  venture, 
she  was  content  to  let  the  form  be  the  concern  of  the 
angels.  If  this  were  the  case,  her  wisdom  was  the 
greater. 

The  new  Society  of  Fellows  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, to  which  the  first  five  incumbents  ( among  them  an 


Oberlin  man)  have  just  been  appointed,  represents  an 
interesting  departure  from  the  ac- 
HARVARD’S  NEW  cepted  paths  of  graduate  study  and 
VENTURE  IN  academic  achievement.  It  is  the 

SCHOLARSHIP  side  on  which  all  the  rebels  must 
gleefully  array  themselves:  a dawn 
long  prayed  for,  and  at  last  hailed.  In  the  Society  s firm 
stipulation  that  its  members  shall  not  work  towards 
higher  degrees,  many  behold  the  first  body-blow  aimed 
at  the  Idol  of  the  Ph.D. 

Now  the  Doctor’s  degree  has  much  to  be  said  for  it. 
It  has  at  least  insured  that  those  set  over  us  in  the  tem- 
ples of  learning  have  achieved  the  facts  of  their  trade; 
a great  many  acquire  the  true  scholarly  spirit  as  well. 

To  hold,  however,  that  the  Doctor’s  degree  is  “the 
one  thing  needful,’"  to  insist  on  that  label  as  the  one 
qualification  to  the  seats  of  the  mighty,  is  to  glorify  the 
means  at  the  expense  of  the  end.  The  Doctor’s  degree 
is  properly  supposed  to  widen  and  deepen  a man’s  per- 
ceptions, not  only  as  to  facts  stored,  but  as  to  dealing 
with  these  facts  creatively.  With  the  Doctor’s  degree 
as  it  now  stands,  it  is  a common  charge  that  the  emphasis 
is  often  rather  upon  the  facts  rather  than  the  creation  ; 
that  many  who  could  have  learned  to  be  in  a measure  in- 
dependent have  had  their  impulses  muffled  by  the  rou- 
tine requirements  of  degree-taking ; and  that  some  who 
by  nature  could  never  be  creative  have  found  the  achieve- 
ment of  a doctorate  comparatively  easy. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  a sign  all  of  promise 
that  an  institution  of  Harvard’s  prestige  should  take  an- 
other view.  While  its  Society  of  Fellows  is  not  adapted 
to  mass  production,  and  can  hardly  threaten  degree-mak- 
ing machinery,  it  stands  at  least  as  an  object-lesson  to 
the  administrators  of  the  doctorate.  It  has  the  tonic  ef- 
fect of  centering  attention  upon  the  contents  rather  than 
the  label,  the  reality  rather  than  the  name.  And  as  the 
aim  of  life  seems  ideally  to  be  toward  realities  rather 
than  toward  surfaces,  the  Harvard  venture  should  be 
able  to  do  real  good. 

The  clouds  droop,  heavy-lidded,  over  the  flat,  sad 
land.  For  days  we  have  not  seen  the  sun.  A chilly 
breeze  from  the  north  slips  its  fingers  through  the  newly 
budded  lilac  bushes,  penetrates  all  de- 
AN  OBERLIN  fenses.  The  buildings  look  wet  and 
SPRING  faded,  discouraged  guests  from  a gent- 

ler clime,  unable  to  comprehend  the  in- 
hospitable ways  of  a strange  land.  Robins  on  every 
bush  and  twig  discourse  interestedly  of  the  phenomenal 
girth  of  worms — “no  trouble  at  all  to  pick  up  a living, 
but  my  dear!  the  building  materials! — ” Sparrows 
chatter.  Flickers  prophesy  rain.  It  rains.  The  sound 
of  rain  in  the  gutters,  and  the  morning  task  of  muddy 
shoes,  are  the  two  first  certainties  of  the  universe. 

Until,  on  rare  days,  the  clouds  break  up,  and  lie 
about  the  horizon  in  soft  white  masses,  voluptuous  curves 
(Continued  on  page  235) 


A Hundred  Years  of  Art 

BY  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  JESSIE  B.  TREFETHEN 


ART  had  its  place  in  the  curriculum  of  Oberlin  Col- 
legiate Institute  at  least  as  early  as  1836,  when  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  catalog  as  “a  course  in  linear  draw- 
ing for  young  ladies  in  the  Junior  Class  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Department.  ’ No  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  cata- 
log of  1837,  but  it  occurs  again  in  the  catalog  of  1838. 
These  early  catalogs  throw  little  light  upon  the  kind 
of  linear  drawing  taught  to  the  “young  ladies”  ninety- 
seven  years  ago.  Doubtless  it  was  meagre  and  of  the 
copy-book  variety. 

Miss  Antoinette  Brown  of  the  Class  of  1847,  later 
renowned  as  Antoinette  Brown 
Blackwell,  taught  drawing  in 
the  one  year  of  her  undergrad- 
residence.  “Regardless  of  the 
pittance  she  earned,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly a godsend  compared 
with  the  three  cents  an  hour  re- 
ceived for  house  work,”  says 
Professor  Hosford  in  an  article 
on  her  in  the  Alumni  Magazine, 

January,  1927.  When  Antoi- 
nette Brown  became  a graduate 
student  in  theology,  the  Ladies’ 

Board  did  not  permit  her  to 
teach  undergraduates,  and  so 
she  taught  privately.  Professor 
James  H.  Fairchild,  later  Presi- 
dent, was  one  of  her  students. 

Miss  Anna  (Georgiana) 

Wyett  began  teaching  art  in 
Oberlin  in  1855,  but  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  catalog  until 
1864.  Her  first  term’s  teaching 
netted  her  $20.21.  In  the  cata- 
log of  1860-61,  we  read  that 
the  young  ladies  were  offered  the 
“best  instruction  in  Drawing 
and  Painting.”  The  teacher, 
undoubtedly  Miss  Wyett,  though  not  mentioned  by  name, 
is  described  as  “an  experienced  and  skillful  artist  who  has 
been  eminently  successful  in  imparting  her  art  to  others.” 
This  teacher,  a conservative  and  refined  Englishwoman, 
carried  her  reserved  manner  with  her  always.  She  ap- 
pears in  the  catalog  as  a teacher  of  drawing  and  painting 
from  1864  to  1875;  an  instructor  of  drawing  and  paint- 
ing. 1875  to  1879;  and  an  instructor  of  painting  from 
1879  to  1887.  Students  under  her  instruction  copied 
geometrical  forms  such  as  cubes  and  cylinders,  and  shaded 
them  in  accordance  with  a printed  model,  and  copied  con- 
ventional designs  and  acanthus  leaves.  Some  of  the  old 
drawing  books  used  in  her  classes  are  still  extant.  'File 
drawing  method  was  tight,  and  set  within  narrow,  pre- 
scribed limits.  The  painting  was  done  with  small  hair 
brushes,  probably  in  the  detailed  manner  of  the  contem- 
porary Hudson  River  School.  Pictures  of  that  time  were 
panoramic,  and  only  locally  important  as  to  subject  mat- 
ter. It  is  doubtful  if  Miss  Wyctt’s  students  did  anything 


beyond  copying  the  sad  heavy  studies  of  the  era.  She  her- 
self was  on  leave  of  absence  from  1884  to  1886,  during 
which  time  she  studied  in  the  art  centers  cf  Europe.  The 
rising  tide  of  Impressionism,  shocking  even  to  France 
where  it  arose,  did  not  affect  her  artistic  judgment. 
Rather,  doubtless,  she  went  deeply  into  a study  of  old 
masters,  or  was  directed  by  the  classic  art  of  France  or 
the  brown  painting  of  Munich. 

In  1887  President  Fairchild  commented  upon  her  res- 
ignation, and  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  her  success  in  the 
twenty-two  years  of  her  service.  That  the  wisdom  of 
her  teaching  spread  into  the 
thought  of  the  College  may  per- 
haps be  gathered  from  an  editor- 
ial occurring  in  the  Oberlin  Re- 
view of  February  28,  1877: 
“Students  arc  apt  to  put  too 
much  stress  on  music  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  its  companion 
accomplishments,  drawing  and 
painting.  . . .The  chief  value  of 
drawing  or  painting  as  an  ac- 
complishment lies  not  so  much  in 
the  display  of  it  before  others  as  in 
the  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  ex- 
perienced by  the  artist  himself  in 
the  study  and  creation  of  beau- 
tiful forms  and  harmonious  com- 
bining of  colors.  Those  who  draw 
do  it  for  their  own  sakes  and  for 
the  love  of  beauty  itself  and  but 
few  having  commenced  to  study 
the  art  are  willing  to  lay  it  by 
entirely  afterward. 

“Many  are  anxious  to  be 
good  art  critics  who  know  noth- 
ing of  it  practically,  but  they 
Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell,  the  first  name  in  would  find  a few  months’  prac- 

Oberlin's  annals  of  practical  art  tice  worth  more  in  that  direc- 

tion than  reading  many  books  on  the  subject.  Even  if 
the  talent  is  but  little  cultivated,  one  term’s  lessons  will 
give  control  of  the  pencil,  teach  quick  observation  of  the 
salient  points  of  an  object,  and  measurement  of  distances 
by  the  eye  that  is  of  value  in  more  ways  than  one  would 
imagine,  together  with  considerable  skill  in  imitation.” 
Studio  classes  were  held  in  French  Hall  from  the 
time  of  its  erection  in  1867  to  1885,  when  they  were  re- 
moved to  pleasant  and  more  commodious  quarters  in 
Society  Hall.  Mrs.  Clara  C.  Greene  (Clara  Holmes 
Cook  acad.  ’8o-’82)  writing  from  California  on  April  I, 
19 33.  says  that  ten  or  a dozen  small  oblong  tables  were 
arranged  across  the  studios  in  No.  19  northeast  comer, 
second  floor  of  French  Hall.  Site  was  a student  there 
under  Miss  Wyett  in  1880,  and  recalls  that  drawing 
was  optional,  and  was  taught  as  a two-hour  course  for 
one  term,  at  a time  when  the  year  was  divided  into  three 
terms.  Later  Mrs.  Greene  studied  for  two  winters  at 
the  Art  Students  League  and  Cooper  Union  in  New 
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York,  and  came  back  to  Oberlin  to  assist  Miss  Wyett  in 
1882-1883.  Miss  Wyett  was  still  teaching  students  to 
copy  in  oil  and  water  color  from  prints  and  engravings, 
and  hesitated  to  permit  Mrs.  Greene  (then  Miss  Cook) 
to  paint  a study  from  an  actual  bowl  of  tulips. 

Miss  Grace  Fairchild  was  in  the  Art  Department 
from  1883-1893.  She  carried  on  the  work  during  Miss 
Wyett’s  absence,  and  later  developed  a more  modern  de- 
partment of  her  own.  She  had  received  excellent  in- 
struction in  this  country  and  abroad ; and  under  her 
direction,  copying  gave  way  to  a study  of  actual  form 
and  color.  In  addition  to  the  technical  fitness,  she  is  de- 
scribed as  having  “that  sincerity  of  Christian  character 
which  is  fundamental  to  the  usefulness  of  a teacher.”  In 
the  Annual  of  1889,  there  is  a comment  on  the  Art  De- 
partment and  its  aims:  “favorable  moral  surroundings” 
plus  adequate  art  training  at 
the  least  expense  are  especially 
emphasized.  During  Miss 
Fairchild’s  regime,  she  took 
time  for  a year’s  study  in  New 
York,  leaving  her  department 
to  Professor  Frederick  C. 

Gottwald  of  Cleveland.  He 
had  come  recently  from  the 
Royal  Academy  in  Munich. 

After  the  death  of  Miss  Fair- 
child,  Mrs.  Johnston  report- 
ed that  the  Art  Department 
had  suffered  a serious  loss. 

Miss  May  E.  Smith,  assisted 
by  Professor  Gottwald,  car- 
ried on  the  work  for  a year. 

In  1894  Miss  Eva  May 
Oakes  ( ’85-’87 ) was  made  instructor 
painting.  In  the  beginning  of  her  teaching,  she  was  told 
that  her  salary  would  not  exceed  $500,  but  her  work 
became  so  popular  that  she  actually  received  $800.  She 
started  wdth  twenty-two  regular  students  and  many 
others  working  in  sketch  classes.  Her  early  reports  carry 
a good  deal  of  interesting  material:  she  notes  the  studio 
equipment  and  the  need  of  retinting  the  walls.  In  one 
of  her  reports  she  says  that  a term  of  drawing  was  re- 
quired in  the  physical  training  course,  but  was  elective 
in  the  College  generally! 

In  her  thirty-two  years  of  service,  Miss  Oakes  built 
a large  and  flourishing  department,  and  patterned  her  col- 
lege classes  upon  those  at  the  Art  Students  League  of 
New  York,  where  she  had  been  a student.  Sydney 
Dickinson,  famous  today  as  a portrait  painter,  studied 
with  her  in  1908.  Later  he  gave  great  credit  to  Miss 
Oakes  for  the  excellent  instruction  he  had  received  from 
her,  and  said,  The  work  done  under  you  compares 
quite  favorably  with  that  done  at  the  Art  Students 
League.”  I-or  nine  years  before  her  retirement  in  1926, 
Miss  flakes  taught  in  the  studios  connected  with  the 
Allen  Memorial  Art  Museum.  She  has  had  the  great 
satisfaction  of  seeing  her  hopes  and  efforts  realized,  for 
her  classes  grew  in  size  and  interest  and  finally  they  be- 
came housed  in  aesthetic  surroundings.  She  added  a 


Court,  Allen 
drawing  and 


great  deal  to  the  Studio  equipment  in  the  way  of  casts, 
prints  and  still-life  objects.  She  retired  as  an  associate 
professor. 

Miss  Margaret  Schauffler,  a graduate  of  Oberlin 
College  and  of  the  Cleveland  Art  School,  M.A.  Western 
Reserve,  came  to  the  Art  Department  in  1923  as  an  in- 
structor, and  since  1926  has  been  an  assistant  professor. 
She  teaches  four  classes  in  design,  as  well  as  a teachers’ 
training  course  and  all  classes  in  oil  painting,  including 
still-life  and  landscape.  Miss  Katherine  Eckert  (now 
Mrs.  Augustus  Fox),  a graduate  of  the  Cleveland  Art 
School,  was  an  instructor  from  1925-1928,  teaching  cast 
and  head  drawing  in  charcoal,  water  color  painting  and 
pen  drawing.  Miss  Paulina  M.  Coons  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, holder  for  one  year  of  the  Augusta  Hagard  Schol- 
arship for  study  abroad,  came  in  1928  to  take  her  place. 

Miss  Coons  has  added  a course 
in  advanced  pen  drawing  and 
has  developed  the  course  in 
portraiture  to  include  the  por- 
trait in  water  color.  Miss 
Jessie  B.  Trefethen  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  College  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  came  to  take  the 
position  left  vacant  upon  Miss 
Oakes’  retirement.  She  teaches 
all  beginners’  classes  in  pen- 
cil drawing  and  color  har- 
mony, a course  in  advanced 
painting,  and  a lecture  course 
in  Modern  Painting.  The 

Studio  Department  is  under 
Art  Museum  the  general  direction  of  pro_ 

fessor  Clarence  Ward  (Ph.D.  Princeton),  who  is  head 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Department  and  Director  of  the  Art 
Museum. 

In  addition  to  the  survey  of  personalities  that  have 
made  the  Department  of  Practical  Arts  and  determined 
its  policies,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  various  people 
have  contributed  to  its  development: 

Mrs.  Mary  Wright  of  the  Class  of  1879,  curator  for 
many  years  of  the  Olney  Art  treasures,  is  very  positive 


that  the  interest 


is  very' 

in  art  by  Oberlin  teachers  and  gradu- 
ates, their  frequent  trips  abroad,  their  zeal  to  add  this 
or  that  to  the  beauty  and  betterment  of  Oberlin,  have 
done  their  part  toward  creating  the  sum  total  of  Ober- 
lin’s  cultural  growth.  She  says  that  the  art  objects  in 
the  Olney  Collection,  so  long  under  her  care,  were  an 
inspiration  to  art  students  long  before  studio  classes  grew 
so  large  that  much  of  the  work  in  beginners’  classes  was 
of  necessity  conducted  in  the  art  museum.  Mrs.  Hazel 
King,  the  present  curator,  is  interested  in  arranging  ex- 
hibitions and  providing  gallery  talks  especially  for  stu- 
dents. 

Mrs.  Johnston  did  not  teach  in  the  studio,  although 
she  must  have  been  a mighty  force  in  urging  Oberlin  stu- 
dents toward  appreciation  and  personal  observation.  Miss 
H os  ford  contributes  a fitting  tale  in  regard  to  students 
who  had  been  in  Chicago  in  1893  and  had  seen  Monet’s 
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paintings  of  pink  hay  stacks  and  purple  cows.  These 
student  treated  Impressionism  as  a joke,  but  Mrs.  John- 
ston urged  them  not  to  be  too  critical  until  they  had 
made  observations  for  themselves.  She  said,  “I  myself 
have  never  seen  a pink  haystack,  but  I know  enough 
about  atmospheric  conditions  to  think  it  may  not  be  im- 
possible. Look  at  the  haystacks  on  the  Campus  some 
morning.’  Some  time  afterward  two  young  men  came 
running  into  the  boarding  hall  shouting,  “The  haystacks 
are  pink!  The  haystacks  are  pink!”  And  Oberlin  had 
seen  the  Light  in  yet  another  important  matter. 

President  Fairchild  offered  in  his  report  of  1887  a 
breath-taking  suggestion,  so  advanced  in  thought  that 
few  today  would  venture  to  set  forth  such  a novel  idea. 
We  are  still  waiting  “for  one  who  has  wisdom  in  this 
emergency.” 

“It  seems  probable  that  by  a very  moderate  outlay  at 
the  beginning,  a school  of  art  might  be  built  up  here 
corresponding  in  efficiency  and  perhaps  in  extent,  with 
the  School  of  Music,”  writes  President  Fairchild.  “So 
far  the  means  have  not  appeared  for  the  first  investment. 
Nor  is  it  quite  agreed  among  us  that  such  an  enterprise 
is  desirable.  One  idea  is  that  we  should  aim  to  provide 
only  so  much  instruction  in  Art  as  is  required  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  young  people  who  gather  for  other  pur- 
poses of  education,  and  not  attempt  to  attract  those  who 


seek  instruction  in  Art  only.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
thought  that  in  making  such  provision  we  shall  have  the 
essential  foundation  of  a school  of  Art,  which  would  be 
self-sustaining,  and  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  our 
general  educational  movement,  but  would  rather  contrib- 
ute a needed  element.  If  anyone  has  wisdom  for  us  in 
this  emergency  we  shall  be  grateful  for  it.” 

It  is  well  to  pause  here  and  consider  that  long  years 
after  President  Fairchild  considered  so  fairly  the  advan- 
tages of  art  study  and  an  art  school  for  Oberlin,  an  edu- 
cator in  one  of  our  great  eastern  colleges  classed  draw- 
ing and  painting  along  with  embroidery',  as  harmless  and 
wholesome  pursuits  for  women  who  aspired  to  a college 
education.  The  Department  of  Practical  Arts  of  Ober- 
lin College  is  still  far  from  being  an  art  school,  yet  it 
is  also  infinitely  removed  from  the  first  stage  of  its  ex- 
istence when  it  started  as  a course  in  “linear  drawing” 
almost  a hundred  years  ago.  It  holds  up  its  head  with 
other  departments  where  creative  thought  is  emphasized, 
and  twice  a year  says  to  the  outside  world,  “Come  in 
and  view  our  students’  exhibition.  They  have  created 
it,  not  out  of  books,  but  out  of  their  hearts  and  minds.” 

Note:  The  author  wishes  to  express  her  appreciation  to 

Miss  Margaret  Schauffler  for  the  valuable  material  forming 
the  basis  for  this  article  which  Miss  Schauffler  gathered  through 
painstaking  and  untiring  effort. 


Oberlin  Myths 

BY  PROFESSOR  FRANCES  J.  HOSFORD  ’91 


The  Tunnel  Legends 

FOR  many  years  after  the  Civil  War,  preparatory 
schools  were  a necessity  to  the  colleges  of  the  Mid- 
dle West.  A certain  “penny  prep,”  newly  come  to 
Oberlin,  less  aged  and  possibly  more  gullible  than  the 
high  school  graduate  who  wears  the  freshman  cap,  ap- 
plied, as  it  was  highly  proper  that  he  should,  to  one  of 
his  teachers  for  local  information. 

“I  have  heard,”  he  said,  “that  there  used  to  be  an 
underground  railroad  in  Oberlin.  I thought  that  if  you 
could  tell  me  where  to  find  it,  I would  walk  over  and 
take  a look  at  what  is  left  of  it.” 

The  ymungster  furnished  his  teachers  with  an  inter- 
esting illustration  of  a world-wide  and  age-old  process 
in  the  formation  of  myths.  The  Underground  Railroad 
of  slavery  times  was  so  named  in  a wholly  figurative 
sense,  which  everyone  understood  in  its  day.  It  was  the 
expression  of  the  secrecy,  the  speed  and  the  regularity 
with  which  fugitives  from  the  slave  states  were  hurried 
across  the  free  states  into  Canada.  A later  generation, 
less  imaginative  because  less  emotionally  concerned, 
would  easily  assume  that  an  underground  railroad  must 
be  below  the  physical  surface,  and  the  boy  who  would 
look  underground  for  traces  of  escapes  from  slavery  was 
not  alone  in  his  search. 

A legend  of  an  underground  connection  between  the 
First  Church  and  Stewart  Flail  was  eagerly  welcomed 
at  its  birth — it  was  a rather  modern  infant — and  was 
so  well  nourished  that  it  has  even  now  refused  to  die. 


Stewart  Hall,  on  the  site  of  the  Dudley  Allen  Art  Build- 
ing, was  a brick  dwelling-house  of  uncertain  age,  pur- 
chased by  the  College  in  1881,  and  made  into  a women’s 
dormitory.  Old  buildings  under  successive  remodelings 
become  rambling,  like  old  people,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son— the  old  and  the  new  are  mingled',  but  not  fully 
assimilated.  In  such  houses  we  find  useless  doors,  hid- 
den staircases,  unexpected  closets.  Their  charm  lies 
in  their  possibilities.  They  may  be  there  because  the 
rebuilder  could  not  get  rid  of  them;  but  they  may  point 
to  counterfeiters’  dens  or  smugglers’  storage  places — 
in  Oberlin,  they  always  suggest  a hiding-place  for  es- 
caped slaves. 

In  the  cellar  of  Stewart  Flail  I have  been  told  that 
there  was  a queer  dark  nook  which  some  felt  sure  was 
the  mouth  of  a tunnel.  On  the  south  wall  of  First 
Church  there  are  the  traces  of  a long-ago  alteration, 
plainly  the  insertion  of  a window,  but  the  easily  con- 
vinced declared  that  here  was  the  tunnel’s  end.  1 he 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in  1859  had  lamented  the  re- 
lease of  the  Wellington  rescuers  as  a “defeat  of  Govern- 
ment, with  law,  facts  and  justice  all  on  its  side.”  In 
1906  it  sent  a reporter  to  Oberlin  to  build  the  tombs 
of  the' prophets,  and  garnish  them  with  wreaths  of  Sun- 
day Supplement  roses.  The  enterprising  correspondent 
explained  that  fugitives  were  landed  at  one  building, 
passed  through  the  tunnel,  and  again  loaded  into  wagons 
to  be  hurried  to  the  lake.  “This  arrangement,  allowing 
the  arrival  at  one  place  and  the  departure  from  another 
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building  several  hundred  feet  distant  served  not  a little 
in  throwing  spies  and  enemies  off  the  scent.  He  testi- 
fied to  a trap  door  in  the  floor  of  one  of  the  rooms  in 
Stewart  Hall.  “Anyone  not  afraid  of  dark,  mysterious 
places  can  make  his  way  along  under  the  floor  and  find 
today  the  Stewart  Hall  end  of  the  tunnel  still  intact. 
Armed  with  a lantern  or  a flash  light  he  may  crawl  along 
for  ten  or  twenty  feet  before  he  comes  to  the  spot  where, 
with  the  lapse  of  years,  the  walls  have  caved  in  and  the 
tunnel  is  no  more.  That  it  once  was  used,  however,  is 
plainly  to  be  seen  even  today.  Over  the  ground  where 
the  inquisitive  explorer  may  crawl,  ankles  torn  with  the 
cruel  irons  of  bondage,  backs  raw  from  the  beatings  of 
heartless  overseers,  hands  calloused  and  bruised  from  un- 
rewarded toil,  faces  lined  with  unjust  care  and  worry 
and  tense  with  the  inspiration  of  a great  hope,  all  these 
half  a hundred  years  ago  made  their  way  in  the  dark- 
ness along  the  very  path  one  may  travel  today.” 

If  the  path  to  freedom  had  led  through  that  tunnel, 
I fear  that  this  plucky  and  alert  little  village  would 
have  lost  its  record  of  no  one  ever  taken  back  to  slavery 
from  Oberlin.  The  mechanical  difficulties  of  an  under- 
ground passage,  especially  in  the  slippery  clay  of  Ober- 
lin ; the  labor,  expense  and  publicity  involved ; the  ab- 
surdity, if  they  must  have  and  could  make  a tunnel,  of 
placing  it  almost  at  the  center  of  the  village  and  carry- 
ing it  under  a road — these  were  trifles  that  did  not 
trouble  the  Sunday  Supplement  correspondent.  But 
even  he  might  wonder  that  the  Oberlin  literature  of  the 
last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century,  exceptionally  abun- 
dant, and  fully  charged  with  the  war  and  its  causes, 
should  make  no  mention  of  the  tunnel.  At  least  I have 
found  none.  In  talking  with  people  who  were  in  Ober- 
lin before  and  soon  after  the  war,  they  have  not  seemed 
tunnel-conscious,  though  all  knew  about  such  episodes  as 
the  Wellington  Rescue.  It  would  therefore  seem  that 
a claim  of  the  Plain  Dealer , possibly  not  to  the  construc- 
tion but  certainly  to  the  first  publication  of  the  Oberlin 
Tunnel,  would  stand  a good  chance  of  confirmation. 

An  interesting  double  of  the  Oberlin  legend  has  a 
wraith-like  survival  in  Detroit.  It  is  said  that  in  that 
city  there  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a tunnel 
which  led  under  the  river  to  Canada,  and  was  used  for 
fugitive  slaves.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  my  informant 
did  not  know  the  facts  personally,  but  could  quote  ex- 
cellent authority.  Investigation  first  revealed  that  the 
quoted  authority  knew  little  about  the  tunnel,  then  that 
the  Detroit  library  could  give  no  documentary'  evidence 
about  it,  but  were  well  informed  about  a certain  “Fin- 
ney barn,”  which  dated  from  abolitionist  times.  It  seems 
that  in  1834  Seymour  Finney,  an  ardent  abolitionist, 
came  to  Michigan  from  the  State  of  New  York.  About 
1850  he  w'as  keeping  a “Temperance  Hotel”  in  Detroit. 
In  connection  with  this  he  had  a livery  barn,  with  the 
usual  provision  for  the  storage  of  hay,  but  with  a space 
under  and  behind  the  hay  which  might  be  used  to  con- 
ceal fugitives  until  they  could  be  sent  to  Canada.  The 
rest  of  the  story  is  the  finding  of  Mr.  Catlin  of  the 
Detroit  News,  who  is  reputed  to  know  everything  worth 
knowing  about  the  city  of  Detroit. 


Across  the  street  from  the  Finney  barn  was  a store 
building  which  was  torn  down  some  years  ago.  In  the 
wall  of  the  cellar  was  found  a tunnel-like  opening  lead- 
ing under  the  sidewalk,  toward  the  barn.  Somebody 
guessed  that  this  was  the  mouth  of  an  underground  tun- 
nel to  Canada,  but  it  was  found  to  lead  to  a hole  in  the 
sidewalk.  The  cellar  of  the  old  building  did  not  extend 
under  the  walk,  as  was  the  case  with  more  modern 
structures,  so  that  some  owner  who  wished  to  have  his 
coal  delivered  like  the  rest  had  made  a hole  in  his  cellar 
wall,  and  a short  passage  under  the  sidewalk.  Mr. 
Catlin  is  confident  that  this  is  the  whole  story  of  the 
Detroit  Underground  Tunnel. 

Of  course  the  difficulties  of  construction,  the  inevit- 
able publicity,  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be  watched 
at  both  ends,  sufficiently  disheartening  to  the  advocates 
of  an  Oberlin  tunnel,  would  apply  ten-fold  to  such  an 
engineering  feat  as  this,  but  for  both  the  crowning  im- 
probability consists  in  the  fact  that  there  was  no  need 
of  a tunnel.  In  Oberlin  there  were  houses  in  every  part 
of  the  town  where  fugitives  would  be  sheltered ; the  more 
such  houses  the  better.  Anything  like  headquarters 
would  sooner  or  later  be  suspected  by  the  slave  catchers, 
and  a search  warrant  procured.  It  would  be  another  mat- 
ter to  search  the  entire  village.  As  to  the  crossing  to 
Canada,  Lake  Erie  and  the  Detroit  River  would  indeed 
have  made  almost  insuperable  obstacles  in  a slave-minded 
community,  but  not  in  the  states  carved  from  the  free- 
born Northwest  Territory.  Even  those  citizens  who 
did  not  approve  of  the  abolitionists,  and  counselled  obe- 
dience to  the  fugitive  slave  laws,  did  not  feel  themselves 
called  to  do  detective  duty.  The  real  Underground  oper- 
ated in  an  atmosphere  of  silent  understanding  on  the 
part  of  some,  and  much  passivity  in  the  general  public. 
The  fugitive  perhaps  reached  a harbor  town  in  a farm 
wagon,  an  inconspicuous  addition  to  the  load  of  hay  or 
grain.  He  was  put  in  charge  of  a “conductor”  who 
knew  the  captains  of  lake  vessels.  After  a few  days  of 
hiding  in  some  hospitable  barn  or  attic,  the  right  vessel 
would  come,  and  he  would  be  quietly  smuggled  on 
board  along  with  the  freight.  No  permission  was  asked. 
The  captain  never  saw  a dusky  figure  coiled  amid  bales 
and  barrels,  and  if  the  captain  could  not  see  it,  the  crew 
would  not. 

Indeed  there  is  evidence  that  a runaway  who  had 
reached  the  water  barrier  had  a fair  chance,  even  with- 
out the  Underground.  John  Ramsay,  whom  some  of  us 
remember,  because  he  reached  a phenomenal  age,  was  an 
uncommonly  tall  and  strong  young  man,  and  for  that 
reason  was  put  at  the  work  of  loading  and  unloading 
freight  along  the  Mississippi  River.  While  working 
over  a cargo  at  Cincinnati  somebody  told  John  that  if 
he  would  walk  off  the  boat  and  follow  the  North  Star, 
he  would  come  to  Canada  and  freedom.  John  did  ex- 
actly that,  sleeping  in  the  woods  by  day,  walking  by 
night,  until  he  reached  Detroit.  He  did  not  know  until 
he  saw  it  that  there  was  a Deep  River  between  him  and 
the  Promised  Land.  He  asked  a policeman  how  the 
river  could  be  crossed,  and  was  told  that  a ferryboat 
plied  between  the  shores,  and  was  soon  due.  The  officer 
of  the  law  evidently  did  not  think  it  part  of  his  duty  to 
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investigate  the  antecedents  of  the  would-be  passenger  to 
Canada,  though  John’s  next  adventure  shows  that  any 
who  would  might  recognize  them.  A renegade  of  his 
own  race  tried  to  blackmail  him.  As  he  stood  on  the 
edge  of  the  dock,  waiting  for  the  boat,  a colored  man 
approached,  and  asked  him  whence  and  whither  ques- 
tions, which  John  cannily  set  aside.  Then  the  fellow 
said, 

“Do  you  know  what  I think?  I think  you  are  a 
runaway  nigger.  I can  get  fifty  dollars  by  informing 
upon  you.” 

John’s  huge  fist  shot  out  once,  and  the  racketeer 
dropped  into  the  river.  It  was  there  twenty  feet  deep. 

“What  became  of  him?”  asked  Luther  Munson,  who 
told  me  the  story  which  John  told  him. 

“I  don’t  know  what  became  of  him,”  answered  John. 
“The  ferry  came  along  just  then,  and  I went  to  Can- 
ada. No,  I don’t  know  what  became  of  him.” 

Nor  was  this  interpretation  of  official  duty  confined 
to  the  states  of  the  Middle  West.  I have  somewhere 
read  what  a police  officer  of  Boston  had  to  say  of  his 
own  methods. 

“When  a fellow  comes  to  me  and  says  he  is  hunt- 
ing for  his  nigger,  I say  to  him,  ‘I  don’t  know  where 
your  nigger  is,  but  I’ll  find  him  for  you.’  Then  I go 
to  Garrison’s  office — Garrison  knows  all  the  niggers — 
and  I tell  him  what’s  wanted.  And  the  next  thing  I 
know,  that  nigger’s  in  Canada!” 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  tips  to  criminal  fugitives 
which  we  see  every  day  upon  front  pages,  this  method 
of  bringing  them  within  the  grasp  of  the  law  is  not  yet 
outworn  in  police  and  reporters’  circles. 

The  Underground  Railroader  bears  an  undeniable 
resemblance  to  the  modern  bootlegger.  In  fact,  those 
who  buy  or  sell  illicit  liquor  with  no  hope  of  any  pecun- 
iary advantage,  or  of  any  physical  gratification,  or  of 
any  social  satisfaction,  would  seem  to  be  on  an  exact  par 
with  the  conductors  on  the  Underground  Railroad. 

The  Finney  Saga 

In  the  wealth  of  Finney  anecdotes  which  have  come 
down  to  us  it  is  as  hard  to  separate  fact  from  fiction  as 
in  the  Lincoln  stories,  and  for  the  same  reason — few 
are  impossible,  most  reflect  some  characteristic  of  the 
affirmed  author,  not  many  can  show  an  indubitable  ped- 
igree. One  of  the  most  popular  Finney  stories — that 
of  his  greeting  of  a young  woman  with,  “Good  morn- 
ing, daughter  of  the  devil !”  and  her  reply,  “Good  morn- 
ing, father!” — always  excites  in  my  mind  an  uneasy  sus- 
picion that  this  incident  belongs  to  a certain  eccentric 
New  England  clergyman.  And  yet  Finney  had  odd 
ways  of  accosting  young  people  on  the  street.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Bails  ’63  told  me  the  following  out  of  her 
own  experience:  When  she  was  Miss  Deora  White 

she  met  the  President,  who  said  to  her,  “White  by  name, 
Black  by  nature!  You  ought  to  get  married.”  And 
then  he  proceeded  to  unfold  to  her  the  whole  duty  of 
woman  as  the  scripture  enjoined  it,  with  a thoroughness 
that  must  have  been  extremely  disconcerting.  Finney 
was  a matchmaker.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Preacher 
sometimes  got  as  good  as  he  gave.  The  incident  of  John 
Steele  seems  authentic.  Every  morning  he  would  meet 


John  with  the  same  formula,  “Good  morning!  What 
is  your  name?”  One  morning  John  varied  his  answer, 
“Tom  Nokes,  sir.”  And  the  President,  stopping  short 
and  gazing  at  the  youth  exclaimed,  “Why  John  Steele! 
What  a liar  you  are!” 

All  witnesses  agree  that  Finney,  an  ardent  lover  of 
music,  insisted  that  a church  choir  must  so  articulate 
words  that  the  congregation  could  follow  the  service  of 
song  with  the  understanding.  Also  that  Professor 
Morgan’s  unsystematic,  happy-go-lucky  ways  were  a 
sore  trial  to  his  efficient,  order-loving  soul.  Also  that  he 
brought  people  and  things  into  public  prayers  with  a 
startling  clarity.  It  is  another  question  whether  he  act- 
ually prayed,  “O  Lord ! Bless  the  choir.  Thou  know- 
est  what  they  have  been  singing  about,  we  don’t!”  “O 
Lord!  Bless  Brother  Morgan.  Thou  knowest,  Lord, 
that  he  is  smarter  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us,  but  oh ! he 
is  so  lazy!”  However  that  may  be,  we  do  know  that 
Finney  refused  to  countenance  the  formalities  that  come 
between  man  and  his  Maker.  President  Fairchild,  when 
he  was  Tutor  Fairchild,  reported  to  Mary  Kellogg  a 
prayer  which  he  had  just  heard  Finney  offer  in  faculty 
meeting;  we  have  it  in  the  Fairchild  handwriting.  Fin- 
ney brought  to  God  a question  about  a cloak  which  he 
had  bought  in  New  York,  and  of  which  he  said  in  his 
prayer,  he  was  ashamed,  because  it  was  too  good  for  him, 
although  his  family  had  declared  that  it  was  exactly  what 
he  needed.  He  said  that  he  would  give  it  up  if  the  Lord 
had  need  of  it,  and  he  actually  did  turn  it  over  to  be  sold 
or  used  for  the  benefit  of  poor  students.  He  talked  with 
God  as  a man  talks  with  his  friend. 

Some  have  marvelled  that  any  American  community 
would  tolerate  the  Great  Preacher’s  brusque  personali- 
ties. Surely  we  of  this  generation  need  not  question  any 
Finney  legend  on  this  score.  We,  too,  sustain  a few 
talented  individuals  whose  privilege  it  is  to  say  any- 
thing they  please.  The  nearer  they  come  to  misrepre- 
sentation and  insult,  the  better  we  like  it.  The  main 
difference  is  that  while  we  pay  them  enormous  royalties 
for  deflating  us,  Finney  did  it  for  nothing. 

I was  sorry  to  find,  last  year,  that  I had  myself  con- 
tributed to  the  embodiment  of  a shadow-legend  attached 
to  one  of  the  charming  Fairchild  stories.  I thought  my 
authority  unimpeachable,  but  somewhere,  in  its  passage 
down  the  decades,  it  had  slipped  a cog.  It  was  not  a 
British  D.D.  who  must  have  brandy,  but  a British- 
reared  occupant  of  a New  York  pulpit  who  must  have 
tobacco,  not  after  a single  lecture,  but  in  order  to  carry 
out  a prearranged  series  of  ministrations  to  the  spiritual 
and  mental  uplift  of  the  theologues  of  the  West.  1 he 
means  taken  for  the  supply  of  this  vital  need  were  less 
spectacular  than  the  brandy  variant  demanded,  but  on 
the  whole  the  incident,  as  authenticated  by  President 
Fairchild’s  son,  makes  just  as  good  a story. 

Old  Houses 

Old  houses  are  often  assumed  to  anchor  and  to  prove 
old  history,  but  in  Oberlin,  where  the  moving  of  houses 
has  become  an  inherited  habit,  they  afford  much  room 
for  confusion.  Five  old  houses  are  connected  with  the 
corner  now  occupied  by  the  chemical,  the  botanical,  the 
geological  and  the  geographical  laboratories.  All  but 
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one  of  these  still  survive,  but  three  of  the  four  have 
been  moved.  The  identity  of  the  oldest  and  best  of 
these,  built  in  the  early  ’40’s  by  Professor  Henry  Cowles, 
and  now  called  the  Geography  House,  has  been  ques- 
tioned more  than  once.  Happily  it  is  capable  of  proof, 
through  the  Professor’s  granddaughters,  the  Misses  Lit- 
tle. Without  their  testimony  we  might  have  lost  one 
of  our  oldest  landmarks. 

The  Mahan-Morgan  House  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
Conservatory,  and  was  torn  down  in  1883  to  make  room 
for  the  Department  of  Music.  This  old  house  dated 
from  1835,  a brick  dwelling,  “spacious  and  comely,” 
President  Fairchild  says.  Within  the  present  year  the 
ghost  of  the  Mahan-Morgan  dwelling  came  to  light  on 
South  Park  Street,  reincarnated  in  the  substance  of  a 
small  frame  house.  The  owner,  an  intelligent  woman, 
inherited  the  property  from  her  father,  and  she  was  pos- 
itive that  he  always  said  that  his  was  the  old  Morgan 
House,  bought  by  him  when  the  ground  was  cleared  for 
the  Conservatory,  and  moved  by  him  to  South  Park. 
This  was  a real  puzzle,  but  old  photographs  and  old 
memories  combined  to  solve  it.  On  or  close  by  the 
Morgan  lot,  north  of  the  Professor’s  house  and  a little 
farther  from  the  street,  photographs  show  a frame  house 
whose  dim  outlines  correspond  with  the  interesting  lit- 
tle dwelling  on  South  Park.  It  is  evident  that  when  the 
ground  was  cleared  the  large  brick  house  was  demol- 
ished, but  the  small  frame  building  was  moved. 

The  Dascomb  residences,  though  distinct  enough  in 
fact,  are  somewhat  nebulous  in  fancy.  As  newcomers 
in  1834  the  Dascombs  lived  in  Oberlin  Hall,  and  then 
with  the  family  of  Deacon  Pease.  Later  they  had  a 
house  on  East  College  Street,  but  they  are  always  asso- 
ciated with  the  beautiful  site  of  Johnson  House,  on  South 
Professor  Street.  They  had  no  connection  with  the 
West  College  Street  dormitory  now  named  in  their  honor. 
Yet  I have  heard  an  interesting  anecdote,  unusually  well 
attested,  but  ascribed  to  “The  time  when  Mrs.  Dascomb 
lived  where  Dascomb  Cottage  is  now.”  That  part  of 
the  story  was  an  inference. 

The  Three  Black  Bears 

That  mother  bear  and  her  two  cubs,  whose  furry 
bulk  looms  so  large  in  the  earliest  Oberlin  story,  are 
not  among  the  unassailable  facts  af  the  universe,  and  I 
do  not  find  that  any  Oberlin  historian  makes  himself 
responsible  for  them.  In  1832  Stewart  and  Shipherd 
rode  on  horseback  to  a point  clearly  identified  as  the  in- 
tersection of  Main  and  East  College  Streets.  In  1833 
President  Fairchild  wrote  that  here  they  “dismounted, 
tied  their  horses  to  a tree,  and  knelt  under  the  boughs 
of  another,  in  prayer  for  divine  guidance.  A hunter 
came  up  soon  after,  who  informed  them  that  about  ten 
minutes  before  they  arrived  a black  bear  with  her  two 
cubs  had  come  down  from  the  tree  to  which  they  had 
tied  their  horses.”  . . . “An  undisputed  tradition,  run- 
ning back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  settlement,  desig- 
nates the  beautiful  elm  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
college  park  as  the  tree  under  which  they  knelt  to  pray.” 
President  Fairchild  knew  both  Stewart  and  Shipherd, 
and  he  is  a careful  historian.  In  the  early  ’70’s  Mrs. 
Shipherd  wrote  a memorial  of  her  husband,  and  tells 


essentially  the  same  story,  including  the  bears.  Mrs. 
Shipherd  always  told  the  truth.  Doubtless  she  learned 
of  the  incident  from  her  husband,  and  John  Shipherd 
always  told  the  truth.  But  Shipherd  and  Stewart  did 
not  themselves  see  the  black  bears;  they  were  told  of 
them  by  a hunter.  Now,  hunters,  like  fishermen,  do 
not  always  tell  the  truth,  and  this  particular  hunter 
might  have  had  a motive  for  doing  otherwise.  Fhe 
south  part  of  Russia  Township,  less  attractive  because 
of  its  heavy  clay  soil,  its  swamps,  and  its  huge  forest 
trees,  was  still  untouched,  although  settlements  were 
growing  up  all  about  it.  That  was  a hunters  paradise, 
and  a real  hunter  resents  nothing  more  deeply  than  the 
march  of  civilization.  They  are  especially  lacking  in 
enthusiasm  for  colleges  and  clergymen,  and  this  solitary 
devotee  of  the  ancient  cult  might  hope  that  the  two  cler- 
ical land-hunters  did  not  like  bears. 

For  my  part,  I am  not  sorry  that  our  oldest  history 
shades  into  a bit  of  legend.  The  perspective  of  begin- 
nings ought  to  be  a trifle  vague.  The  sword  of  King 
Arthur,  the  snakes  of  St.  Patrick,  the  mother-wolf  of 
the  Romans  would  not  be  at  all  bettered  by  demonstra- 
tion. And  even  quasi-historical  anecdotes  have  a cer- 
tain historical  value.  They  are  like  the  broken  and 
shifting  images  in  moving  water — fantastic,  unreal,  and 
yet  the  reflection  of  reality. 

It  is  well  that  the  simple  and  majestic  outlines  of 
Oberlin’s  story  are  established  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
debunker.  What  we  should  fear  is  not  so  much  a lack 
of  historical  precision  as  of  historical  imagination  in  eval- 
uating the  men  and  the  deeds  of  old  times.  That  would 
mean  a cheapening  of  their  aims  and  ideals.  The  men 
who  builded  and  nourished  Oberlin  have  all  been  hu- 
man, fallible,  conditioned  by  their  time  even  while  they 
were  ahead  of  their  time.  But  they  were  large  men, 
and  they  will  always  need  large  men  to  measure  them. 
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of  childhood  against  the  infantile  blue  of  the  sky.  The 
sun  shines,  not  in  force,  but  with  a dreamy  gilding  that 
makes  the  smooth  sandstone  look  like  pale  yellow  wine, 
and  turns  the  red  roofs  rosy  and  detached.  The  great 
elms  are  then  seen  to  be  in  flower,  each  with  its  brown- 
gold  heavy  veil  that  stirs  all  of  a piece  to  each  wind’s 
motion.  The  opening  forsythia  is  warmed  into  slow 
gold.  The  paths  of  the  heating  pipes  on  the  Campus 
are  unerringly  marked  by  a few  brightly  yellow  dande- 
lions, the  first,  in  the  living  green  of  the  grass.  . . . 
To  add  to  the  whole  the  perfection  and  zest  of  movement, 
the  common  before  the  M.  B.  is  alive  with  baseball  and 
track — lithe  young  figures  and  careless  voices,  the  swing 
of  the  bat  through  the  softly  flowing  air;  later,  a ten- 
der sunset  done  in  cool  pinks  and  golds,  its  accompanying 
cloud  fringe  muted  to  blues  and  lavenders.  The  sweet 
untroubled  air  of  Paradise  and  its  angels  before  the  world 
began  could  not  be  better  prefigured  on  earth.  . . . Late 
that  night,  we  awake  to  the  soft  patter  and  drip  and 
sighing  of  rain  in  the  roof-gutters. 


Western  Impressions 

BY  PRESIDENT  ERNEST  HATCH  WILKINS 


I HAVE  grouped  these  perhaps  too  slight  impressions 
of  my  recent  western  trip  under  four  headings:  Dis- 
tances, Landscapes,  Bygone  Centuries,  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. 

I.  Distances 

From  Oberlin  to  New  York  in  a straight  line  is 
about  four  hundred  and  forty  miles:  from  Oberlin  to 
San  Francisco  in  a straight  line  is  about  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles.  If  you  should  take 
as  scale  the  line  from  Ohly’s  corner  to  the  corner  by  the 
Soldiers’  Monument,  with  the  eastern  end  representing 
New  York  and  the  western  end  San  Francisco,  the  point 
representing  the  position  of  Oberlin  would  be  in  front 
of  Haylor’s. 

The  width  of  the  single  state  of  Nebraska  is  as 
great  as  the  distance  from  Oberlin  to  New  York;  the 
length  of  California  is  as  great  as  the  distance  from 
Oberlin  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  takes  about  fourteen  hours  to  go  by  train  from 
Oberlin  to  New  York:  it  takes  three  days  and  three 
nights  to  go  by  train  from  Oberlin  to  San  Francisco. 

The  distances  are  emphasized,  as  one  goes  west,  by 
the  successive  changes  to  Central  Time,  to  Mountain 
Time,  and  to  Pacific  Time.  They  are  emphasized  still 
more,  after  one  passes  the  middle  of  Nebraska,  or  of 
Kansas,  by  the  relative  emptiness  of  the  country.  Cities, 
towns  and  villages  grow  fewer  and  smaller;  farm  houses 
are  miles  apart ; one  may  ride  for  long  stretches  of  time 
without  seeing  a human  habitation  by  day  or  a lighted 
window  at  night.  In  California,  on  the  contrary,  hosts 
of  men  have  possessed  the  land. 

Yet  one  knows  that  even  the  utmost  western  dis- 
tance is  easily  to  be  conquered  by  airplane,  in  case  of 
need,  in  twenty-four  hours  or  less,  and  easily  to  be  an- 
nihilated, for  special  limited  purposes,  by  telegraph  or  tele- 
phone or  radio.  I have  once  telephoned  from  Oberlin 
to  Los  Angeles,  with  the  voice  at  the  other  end  as  clear 
as  if  it  were  in  the  next  room ; and  while  I was  in  San 
Francisco  I received,  late  on  a certain  morning,  a tele- 
gram sent  from  Cleveland  at  two  o’clock  that  afternoon. 

But  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  relative  un- 
importance of  distance  is  the  essential  social  unity  of  the 
people  one  meets  within  the  western  vastness.  Barring 
the  relatively  small  exceptional  racial  groups,  one  finds 
little  difference  in  look  or  dress  or  speech  or  range  of 
interest. 

On  the  whole,  the  sheer  distances,  great  as  they  are, 
seemed  less  significant  to  me  than  I had  thought  they 
would;  and  the  social  unity  more  complete.  Neverthe- 
less, the  next  time  I hear  anyone  sing,  “Way  out  in  old 
Ohio  ...”  I shall  be  tempted  to  amend  to  “Down  east 
in  old  Ohio.” 

II.  Landscapes 

Until  one  reaches  Kansas  the  landscape  does  not 
greatly  change.  But  there  the  prairies  expand  to  enor- 
mous dimensions,  flat  or  slightly  rolling,  unrelieved  for 
miles  and  miles.  One  is  reminded  of  Hardy’s  character- 
ization of  a certain  English  region  as  possessing  “a  neg- 
ative beauty  of  tragical  blankness.” 


Night;  and  one  wakes  in  southern  New  Mexico  to 
an  utterly  new  world.  Irregularly  spaced,  isolated  or  in 
groups,  there  rise  strange  barren  hills  and  mountains, 
fantastic  in  skyline,  fantastic  in  their  craggy  juttings 
and  their  deep  ravines,  fantastic  in  the  distortions  and 
the  colors  of  their  rock  strata.  All  day  they  continue, 
massed  in  larger  gray  ranges  across  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, snow-touched  in  the  higher  northern  distances.  The 
yellow  soil  of  the  flat  desert  floor  is  thinly  covered  with 
sagebrush  and  yucca  and  other  lesser  growths.  Cactus 
begins,  and  multiplies  in  weird  varieties  of  form  and 
texture.  In  a month  or  two  the  whole  desert  will  burst 
into  brief  luxuriant  blossom:  for  the  moment,  that  pros- 
pect seems  incredible. 

Night  again;  and  the  morning  sun  reveals  in  the  close 
background  the  Alpine  mass  and  grandeur  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  Mountains,  towering  swiftly  up  to  snowy  heights 
of  ten  thousand  feet  and  more.  In  the  tropical  fore- 
ground the  same  sun  shines  on  palm  trees  and  on  inces- 
sant groves  of  oranges  and  lemons,  the  full  bright- 
colored  fruits  dotting  the  dark  foliage.  The  whole 
scene  is  theatrical.  The  Pacific  is  not  far  away. 

Standing  some  days  later  on  the  hills  above  Berke- 
ley, one  looks  to  the  west  over  a fascinating  panorama 
of  land  and  penetrating  sea.  Vision  is  bounded — below 
the  cloud-fleets  of  the  sky — by  two  long  peninsulas  which 
converge  and  all  but  meet,  the  narrow  Golden  Gate 
open  between  them.  The  peninsula  to  the  north  is  of  na- 
ture, finely  mountainous;  that  to  the  south,  hills  and 
all,  is  covered  with  the  dense  building  mass  and  crested 
with  the  skyscrapers  of  San  Francisco.  In  the  middle 
distance,  the  frequent  ferries  draw  intermittent  lines 
to  the  Oakland  piers.  To  the  right  and  left  the  bay, 
with  many  craft  quiet  or  astir  upon  its  surface,  stretches 
farther  than  eye  can  reach,  with  contours  so  involved 
in  their  indentations  and  their  promontories  that  it 
challenges  the  imagination  even  to  follow  them. 

The  homeward  train  toils  through  the  night  up 
through  the  Sierras,  finds  at  daybreak  a pass  onto  the 
plateau  of  northern  Nevada,  and  winds  its  way,  no  town 
detaining,  over  the  bleak  emptiness  of  a snow-swept 
desert,  with  the  awesome  majesty  of  completely  snow- 
covered  mountains  now  closing  in  to  form  a canyon 
wall,  now  receding  to  left  and  right,  but  never  absent 
from  view  or  consciousness. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  desert  of  ground  gives 
place  to  a desert  of  green  water.  For  two  hours,  on 
causeway  and  interminable  bridge,  one  crosses  the  Great 
Salt  Lake.  Afterglow  lights  the  high  waiting  moun- 
tains to  the  east.  As  one  reaches  them  the  night  comes 
suddenly  down — and  the  West  is  a memory. 

III.  Bygone  Centuries 

The  present  Americanism — or  rather  UnitedStateism 
— of  the  Southwest,  with  its  standardized  newspapers, 
movies  and  filling  stations,  is  but  a thin  veneer  over- 
lying  other  strata  of  civilization. 
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The  last  substratum,  of  course,  is  Spanish.  The 
evidences  and  the  influences  of  that  substratum  reach  up 
into  and  color  modern  life  in  many  ways — chiefly  in 
place  names,  which  are  prevailingly  Spanish  (and  sadly 
mispronounced  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  newcomers),  and  in 
the  delightful  architecture. 

Seventy-five  years  take  us  back  to  the  time  and  the 
scene  of  Willa  Cather’s  “Death  Comes  for  the  Arch- 
bishop,” a book  certainly  to  be  read  when  one  visits  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona — a tale  of  the  final  effort  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  conquer  the  growing  towns  and  the 
dwindling  pueblos  for  its  permanent  own. 

Earlier  still,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  Arizona  and  California  witnessed  the  devoted 
adventure  of  Fray  Tunipero  Serra  and  his  Franciscan 
comrades,  missionaries  to  the  Indians.  As  monuments 
of  this  great  enterprise  there  still  remain,  for  the  most 
part  picturesque  in  ruin,  a long  series  of  mission  churches. 
The  only  one  I visited  was  that  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac, 
which  stands,  in  good  repair  and  in  constant  use,  a few 
miles  outside  Tucson.  It  rises,  like  a lonely  monument 
of  old  Spain,  in  a broad  valley,  surrounded  as  of  old  by 
the  tiny  scattered  huts  of  Indians,  for  whom  it  is  the 
center  of  the  world.  Externally  plain,  except  for  a fa- 
cade which  reflects,  at  two  removes,  the  church  fronts  of 
baroque  Spain,  it  is  crowded  with  internal  decoration — - 
painted  wooden  statuary,  frescoes,  multitudinous  objects 
of  devotion,  all  in  high  colors,  and  distinguished  here  and 
there  by  the  simple  whimsicality  of  Indians  who  took 
their  share  in  the  artists’  work. 

Earlier  still,  by  almost  two  centuries,  came  the  mili- 
tary effort  of  Spain,  moving  northward  from  Mexico, 
to  possess  and  colonize  the  whole  Southwest.  As  James 
Truslow  Adams  reminds  us  in  the  “Epic  of  America,” 
the  city  of  Santa  Fe  was  founded  twelve  years  before 
the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth. 

Before  the  Spaniards,  the  Indians  alone  gave  life  to 
the  western  plains.  Yet  even  the  Indians — of  the  tribes 
we  know,  at  least — were  once  newcomers:  the  dim 
earlier  centuries  saw  the  human  joys  and  the  human  sor- 
rows of  the  vanished  cliff-dwellers  and  of  others  still. 
I talked  with  a member  of  the  archeology  class  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  who  recently,  on  a field  trip,  had 
been  excavating  in  a site  owned  by  the  University.  She 
unearthed  a piece  of  pottery,  showed  it  to  the  professor 
in  charge,  and  asked  him  how  old  it  was.  His  answer 
— as  in  a circumstance  too  common  to  be,  to  him,  im- 
pressive— was  “Oh,  about  fifteen  hundred  years.” 

IV.  Colleges  and  Universities 

My  first  impression  of  higher  education  in  the  South- 
west came  as  the  train  drew  in  toward  El  Paso,  and  I 
saw  an  enormous  white  initial  high  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain  near  the  city.  The  custom  of  collegiate  moun- 
tain-branding reaches  into  Arizona,  California,  and  some 
other  states  as  well.  It  is  done  in  some  cases  by  white- 
washing rock  surfaces  or  placed  stones,  and  in  some  cases 
by  simply  scraping  away  low  bushes.  At  the  University 
of  Arizona,  and  probably  elsewhere,  the  work  is  done, 
on  an  appointed  day,  by  freshman  men,  it  being  the  duty 
of  the  freshman  women  to  supply  the  men  with  a good 


luncheon.  The  mountains  may  like  their  visitors,  but 
I must  confess  that  I don’t  think  they  like  the  branding. 

California  Institute  of  Technology,  of  which  Dr. 
Millikan  is  President,  is  the  most  distinctive  institution 
among  the  many  I saw,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  in  the  world,  thanks  to  its  extraordinary  facil- 
ities for  physical  and  astronomical  research,  and  for  its 
ability  to  attract  great  scientists  as  visitors.  In  Pasa- 
dena, also,  is  the  most  notable  four-year  junior  college 
in  the  country:  a college  comprising  in  a single  unit  the 
last  two  vears  of  what  is  ordinarily  high  school  work 
and  the  first  two  years  of  what  is  ordinarily  college 
work.  The  sponsors  of  this  type  of  college  maintain 
that  it  represents  a better  division  physiologically,  psy- 
chologically and  educationally  than  the  conventional 
high  school-college  division.  I am  very  much  inclined 
to  believe  that  they  are  right — “higher  education”  after 
all  is  only  relatively  higher;  but  it  will  be  a long  time 
before  the  Pasadena  type  of  organization  establishes  it- 
self generally  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi — although 
the  action  taken  just  a month  ago  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  creates  a unit  which  is  theoretically  of  the  same 
character. 

The  southern  climate  gives  to  the  southern  colleges 
a wonderful  opportunity  for  architectural  variation  in 
their  buildings,  especially  their  residence  halls.  It  is 
almost  never  too  cold  to  be  outdoors:  the  patio  becomes, 
therefore,  the  center  of  dormitory  life.  The  buildings 
in  general  are  low,  flat-roofed,  and,  broadly  speaking, 
Spanish  in  character.  I have  never  seen  college  build- 
ings in  which  architectural  imagination  seemed  to  me 
to  have  been  more  successfully  or  beautifully  active  than 
in  the  dormitories  of  Scripps  College  and  of  Cal.  Tech. 
Several  of  the  libraries  which  I saw  had  outdoor  read- 
ing rooms.  Swimming  pools  are  generally  open  out- 
door pools. 

In  most  essentials,  and  in  many  matters  that  are 
somewhat  less  than  essential,  college  life  and  work  are 
very  much  the  same  in  West  and  East.  The  great 
library  reading  rooms  at  Stanford  and  at  the  University 
of  California  are  not  unlike  our  own  in  general  char- 
acter or  in  student  population;  and  the  streams  of  stu- 
dents going  from  class  to  class  are  like  those  to  be  seen 
(weather  permitting)  on  many  an  eastern  campus.  The 
objects  of  study  and  of  research  are  in  general  the  same. 
In  the  South  there  is,  naturally,  some  special  interest  in 
Spanish  and  in  local  archeology;  and  oriental  studies — - 
only  the  Pacific  rolls  between — are,  naturally,  more  de- 
veloped and  more  sought  on  the  western  coast  than  they 
are  with  us. 

The  sporting  pages  of  the  many  different  newspapers 
I read  were  thrilling  with  the  basketball  exploits  of  Bears, 
Lions,  Sage  Hens,  Cougars,  and  other  denizens  of  the 
educational  menagerie.  And  at  one  of  the  colleges  I vis- 
ited they  were  all  stirred  up  about  the  grading  system. 

It  is  a pleasant  and  a gratifying  thing  to  an  Oberlin 
man  to  go  about  among  other  colleges:  pleasant  in  that 
it  brings  one  into  touch  everywhere  with  Oberlin  grad- 
uates who  are  teaching  on  other  faculties;  gratifying  in 
that  college  groups  everywhere,  partly  because  of  the 
success  of  their  Oberlin  members,  hut  for  more  general 
reasons  as  well,  always  hold  Oberlin  in  high  esteem. 


Men  and  Women  of  Oberlins  Hundred  Years 


IfifJYl  plnn  R ’s  11 'le  name  10  which  the  Conservatory  owes 

L C l UdlU  II  U*  XV It L periiaps  most  of  what  it  today  is.  Leipsic 

trained,  he  came  to  Oberlin  in  1869  and  two  years  later  took  over  the 
equipment  and  good-will  of  the  young  institution  from  Professor  Steele. 
The  Conservatory  was  at  this  time  a/filiated  with  the  College  in  every  way 
but  the  financial,  and  until  1885  Professor  Rice  was  under  the  additional 
burden  of  entire  responsibility  for  its  material  welfare.  He  succeeded  bril- 
liantly, and  was  a sagacious  and  practical  head. 

But  his  chief  contribution  lay  elsewhere.  “Music  excites,  regulates  and 
relieves  the  life  of  emotion,  and  life  is  rich  mainly  in  proportion  to  the  full- 
ness of  its  emotional  activity;  and  it  is  noble  almost  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  and  balance  of  emotion,”  he  once  said.  “It  is  this  power  which 
music  possesses,  that  raises  it,  when  properly  used,  into  a higher  realm  where 
'l  becomes  a moral  agent.” 

And  on  this  thesis,  conscientious  and  courageous,  Mr.  Rice  for  thirty- 
two  years  took  his  stand.  This  was  his  ideal  for  the  school  and  to  it  he 
was  faithful,  in  great  things  and  in  small.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Ober- 
lin’s music  was  conceived. 


W A/f OtW SDH  ^ or  twenty-two  years  (1902- 
ICS  VV  ♦ IV1UI  I IdUU,  ig2+)  Director  of  the  Conserv- 
atory and  for  forty-four  years  a teacher  there,  was  an  administrator  of  clear 
practical  vision.  Foreseeing  the  new  day,  almost  his  first  official  act  was 
the  requirement  that  those  who  graduated  from  the  Conservatory  should 
have  satisfied  college  entrance  requirements,  a step  which  made  possible 
the  establishment,  in  1903,  of  the  full  Mus.B.  degree.  In  1908  the  ruling 
was  amended  to  read  that  all  who  entered  the  Conservatory  must  be  able 
to  satisfy  college  entrance  requirements. 

Besides  raising  thus  materially  the  quality  of  the  Conservatory  stu- 
dent body,  Mr.  Morrison  raised  also  the  professional  standards  of  his  fac- 
ulty. In  1903,  of  a teaching  staff  of  28,  but  10  were  of  professorial  rank; 
in  the  year  of  his  retirement,  29  of  a faculty  of  40  ivere  of  this  rank. 

In  manner  Mr.  Morrison  was  courtly,  witty,  debonair;  the  charm  of 
perennial  youth  seemed  always  about  him.  His  contagious  enthusiasm  was 
one  of  his  most  vivid  qualities,  and  an  indispensable  factor  in  his  very  real, 
very  solid  achievement. 


Qeorge  Whitfield  Andrews , ZM  cZt%p. 

was  for  the  phenomenally  long  term  of  almost  fifty  years  connected  with 
Oberlin  College  in  all  four  capacities.  A fifth  capacity — his  unique  and  per- 
haps greatest  contribution — was  the  way  in  which  he  became  to  countless 
student  generations  a symbol  of  how  music  and  a reverent  spirit  can  shape 
a life.  He  was  not  solely  a good  musician,  nor  solely  a good  man,  but  a 
blending  of  the  two  that  was  peculiarly  moving  and  significant. 

The  facts  of  his  life  are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  Born  in 
1861,  he  came  to  Oberlin  at  the  age  of  six,  was  enrolled  in  the  Conserva- 
tory at  eight,  and  graduated  at  eighteen.  He  entered  upon  his  teaching 
service  here  at  the  age  of  twenty-one , and  upon  his  happy  married  life  when 
he  was  twenty-seven. 

ITc  had  a long  and  fortunate  career  in  each  of  liis  fields  of  endeavor. 
The  end  that  came  so  suddenly  last  August  in  Honolulu  seems  less  real 
than  the  vitality  of  his  continuing  personality. 
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New  Cooperative 
House 

The  first  Cooperative  House  in  Ober- 
lin, for  women,  is  to  be  inaugurated 
next  fall,  it  was  recently  announced. 
The  Committee,  Dean  Nash,  Mrs.  Ellen 
Hatch  and  Miss  Hope  Hibbard,  have 
submitted  preliminary  plans  which  have 
been  approved  by  College  authorities. 
These  plans  provide  for  the  housing  of 
twenty  girls,  all  of  whom  will  earn  a 
large  part  of  their  expenses  for  room 
and  board,  and  the  boarding  of  a num- 
ber of  men  who  will  be  able  to  pur- 
chase board  at  what  will  probably  be  a 
lower  figure  than  anywhere  else  on 
the  Campus. 

Burroughs  House  on  Elm  Street  has 
been  chosen  for  this  venture — a happy 
choice,  because  of  the  rather  enviable 
social  prestige  that  has  always  attached 
to  it.  For  several  years  the  property  of 
the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training 
School,  it  has  come  into  College  hands 
through  the  recent  transfer  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten property.  In  addition  to  the 
twenty  girls  living  in  the  house,  the 
dining  room  will  take  care  of  twenty 
men.  The  girls  will  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  acceptable  scholarship,  adapta- 
bility' and  financial  need. 

The  work  available  for  these  girls  in- 
cludes the  house  and  dining  room  work, 
the  preparing  of  the  meals,  planning  of 
menus  and  general  organization  of  the 
venture.  This  work  will  be  done  at  a 
wage  of  30  cents  an  hour,  to  be  credited 
to  the  account  of  each  girl,  settlement 
to  be  made  every  six  weeks. 

Although  the  project  is  primarily  for 
women,  the  house  will  be  open  to  men 
at  $4.00  a week  board  (the  College  fig- 
ure for  next  year  is  to  be  $5.00),  and 
the  possibility  of  some  work.  The  $4.00 
figure  will  be  made  possible  by  the 
sharing  of  the  entire  group  in  waiting 
on  tables. 

The  expenses  of  the  women  working 
under  this  plan  will  be  materially  re- 
duced. Instead  of  the  average  $161  per 
semester  for  board  and  room  obtaining 
at  the  other  College  houses  next  year, 
the  average  cost  at  the  Cooperative 
House  will  be  $94.50  a semester.  This 
reduction  is,  as  it  were,  guaranteed  in 
that  the  work  to  insure  it  is  there,  and 
will  be  given  to  the  girls  who  live  in 
the  house.  Two  men  will  also  be  pro- 
vided for,  taking  over  the  jobs  of  the 
furnace  and  the  yards. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  new  project  runs 
high.  The  Oberlin  plan  is  modeled  in 
general  upon  the  plans  which  have 
proved  themselves  successful  at  other  in- 
stitutions; and  the  spirit  to  make  it  suc- 
cessful here  should  certainly  not  be  lack- 
ing in  an  institution  that  started  as  a 
manual  labor  project  and  a pioneer. 


Awards  Committee 
Named;  Please 
Cooperate 

The  Committee  on  Awards,  who  will 
select  the  candidates  for  the  “disting- 
uished service”  award  to  alumni  in 
June,  has  just  been  announced  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation. The  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee are  as  follows:  Donald  M.  Brodie 
’ii,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Mary  Plumb  Milli- 
kan ’93,  Louis  E.  Hart  ’93,  Whiting 
Williams  ’99,  Earl  F.  Adams  ’01,  Fred- 
eric B.  Stiven  c’07,  Keyes  D.  Metcalf 
’11,  Mrs.  Anna  Wendt  Finlayson  ’12 
and  George  W.  Andrews  ’21. 

Nominations  for  awards  can  be  made 
by  any  alumnus  or  person  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  Alumni  Association. 
Nominations  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Committee  on  Alumni  Awards  in  care 
of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  With  the  nomi- 
nations should  be  included  information 
as  to  the  services  rendered  by  the  candi- 
date to  the  College,  so  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Awards  may  have  in  its  pos- 
session the  facts  which  will  be  needed 
to  reach  a decision. 

The  award  may  be  made  to  any  per- 
son who  has  performed  distinguished 
service  to  Oberlin  College.  While  no 
definite  decision  was  reached,  it  was  the 
thought  of  those  proposing  the  plan  that 
most  of  the  awards  would  be  made  to 
alumni  and  that  only  in  quite  an  excep- 
tional instance  would  an  award  be  made 
to  a person  not  an  alumnus. 


Model  League  Meets 
Here  in  April 

Oberlin  was  host,  this  year,  to  the 
Ohio  Model  League  of  Nations  Assem- 
bly; dates  for  its  meeting  were  set 
for  April  28-29.  For  the  first  time  in 
Ohio  Model  League  history,  every  coun- 
try represented  at  Geneva  was  rep- 
resented at  the  conference,  not  merely 
those  states  chosen  by  the  visiting  schools. 
In  order  to  make  sure  that  all  the  im- 
portant states  should  have  delegates,  the 
Peace  Society  study  groups,  which  have 
been  in  action  since  December,  have 
been  making  special  research  into  the 
problems  of  the  various  nations.  If 
their  country  wTas  not  represented  by  any 
guest  college,  the  study  groups  then 
themselves  sat  as  delegates.  If  their 
country  had  already  been  chosen  by  an- 
other college,  the  Oberlin  group  acted 
as  official  observers,  and  assisted  in  dis- 
cussion and  debate. 

The  first  plenary  session  of  the  body 
was  held  Friday  evening,  April  28. 
Officers  were  elected  and  the  assembly 
addressed  by  Leyton  E.  Carter  ’14. 


Saturday  morning  three  important 
League  committees  met — the  second, 
to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  corning 
economic  conference;  the  third,  the 
reduction  of  armaments,  with  special 
reference  to  the  French  proposal  of  an 
international  police  force;  and  the  sixth, 
the  Sino-Japanese  situation,  with  special 
reference  to  the  problem  of  sanctions  to 
enforce  the  recommendations  of  the  Lyt- 
ton  report. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  of 
these  three  committees  w'ere  then  pre- 
sented to  the  second  plenary  session  of 
the  League  Saturday  afternoon.  It  was 
at  this  meeting  that  the  results  of  the 
conference  became  manifest. 

The  preliminary  organization  of  the 
model  League  was  done  almost  entirely 
by  the  three  students  who  represented 
Oberlin  at  the  last  model  League:  Jos- 
eph Wheeler,  Wade  Smith  and  Jean 
Young  of  the  Class  of  1933.  Thirteen 
Ohio  colleges  accepted  the  invitation  to 
take  part. 


Instructions  Concern- 
ing Historical  Parade 

The  parade  on  Illumination  Night, 
Saturday,  June  17,  will  take  the  form  of 
an  historical  pageant  representing  scenes, 
events  and  significant  individual  details 
in  the  life  of  Oberlin,  the  College  and 
community. 

The  general  trustee-faculty-alumni  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  Centennial  Com- 
mencement is  asking  the  alumni,  whether 
planning  special  reunions  or  not,  to  take 
part  in  this  Historical  Parade,  represent- 
ing something  connected  writh  Oberlin’s 
origin,  establishment  and  growth  through 
the  hundred  years,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning down  to  the  present  moment. 

To  aid  the  alumni  in  their  cooperation 
with  this  plan,  a list  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  possible  subjects,  fea- 
tures and  “stunts,”  together  with  general 
instructions,  has  been  mailed  to  the  class 
officer  of  each  class,  and  the  class  selec- 
tions are  now  being  made. 

When  all  choices  are  determined,  the 
Historical  Parade  will  be  lined  up  with 
that  class  representing  the  oldest  feature 
at  the  head,  the  other  classes  following  in 
the  order  of  historic  sequence.  In  pass- 
ing a given  point,  the  parade  will  there- 
fore depict  the  complete  life  of  the  Col- 
lege from  the  work  of  John  Frederick 
Oberlin  in  the  Steinthal  to  the  Centennial 
Commencement. 

All  classes  having  members  back  in 
June  are  asked  to  help  make  this  feature 
a success.  Professor  P.  D.  Sherman  is 
chairman  of  the  special  committee  organ- 
izing the  Historical  Parade.  He  will  cor- 
respond with  class  representatives  and 
give  all  possible  assistance. 
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Alumna  as  Composer 


A program  of  original  compositions  by 
Dorothy  Radde  Emery  c’22  was  pre- 
sented before  the  District  of  Columbia 
League  of  American  Penwomen  on 
March  9.  Mrs.  Emery  was  at  the  piano, 
and  was  assisted  by  three  other  artists 
and  a male  quartet.  The  numbers  on 
the  program  included  violin  and  ’cello 
solos,  several  songs  and  duets,  and  two 
movements  from  Mrs.  Emery’s  Trio  in 
E minor. 

Mrs.  Emery  was  born  in  Cleveland, 
and  there  studied  piano  with  James  H. 
Rogers  and  Carl  Riemenschneider,  a pupil 
and  disciple  of  Leschetizky.  She  also 
studied  theory,  composition,  double  coun- 
terpoint and  fugue  under  Rogers  and 
Charles  Rychlik. 

At  Oberlin  her  major  study  was  piano, 
with  voice  as  a minor.  She  took  all  the 
available  theory,  and  studied  composi- 
tion with  Dr.  Andrews.  She  later  was  a 
pupil  of  Ernest  Hutcheson  during  five 
seasons  at  Chautauqua.  A number  of  her 
compositions  have  been  published,  and 
she  is  the  highly  successful  conductor  of 
the  Capital  City  Choristers,  a mixed 
chorus  which  has  given  many  concerts 
in  and  around  Washington,  and  has  been 
very  well  received. 


Sails  For  Johannesburg 


Mrs.  Clara  Davis  Bridgman  ’93,  who 
has  been  spending  her  sabbatical  year  in 
the  States  with  her  son,  F.  Brainerd  ’31, 
sailed  again  for  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa,  on  April  12.  She  has  been  a 
missionary  of  the  American  Board  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  working 
among  the  Bantu  people  in  that  city. 

Johannesburg,  because  of  its  racial 
and  social  conditions,  is  known  as  “the 
university  of  crime.”  Every  year  thou- 
sands of  black  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, so  heavily  taxed  by  the  whites  that 
they  cannot  live  on  their  land,  desert 
their  native  kraals  and  come  to  work 
in  the  mines  near  Johannesburg,  and 
to  live  in  the  lower  strata  of  what  is 
to  them  an  artificial  and  highly  per- 
plexing civilization.  Sometimes  a hun- 
dred families  live  in  one  crowded  en- 
closure. 

In  her  work  with  the  Bantu,  Mrs. 
Bridgman’s  chief  interest  centers  in  the 
recently  completed  Bridgman  Memorial 
Hospital,  erected  in  honor  of  the  late 
Dr.  Frederick  B.  Bridgman  ’93,  who  was 
known  to  the  natives  as  the  “Apostle  to 
the  African  in  the  City.”  The  hospital 
serves  only  native  women,  and  is  the 
sole  institution  of  its  kind  in  Johannes- 
burg. 

Daughter  of  Dr.  Jerome  Davis,  co- 
founder of  Doshisha  University  in 


Kyoto,  Mrs.  Davis  is  the  sister  of  Dr. 
Jerome  D.  Davis  ’13  of  Yale  Divinity 
School  and  of  J.  Merle  Davis  ’99  of 
the  International  Missionary  Council  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 


Receive  Distinguished 
Fellowships 

Three  Oberlin  alumni  have  recently 
been  awarded  fellowships  of  national 
distinction  for  the  coming  year. 

Willard  V.  Quine  ’30,  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
has  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  first 
five  men  appointed  to  the  newly  formed 
and  widely  hailed  Society  of  Fellows  at 
Harvard  University.  The  five,  to  be 
known  as  Junior  Fellows,  will  assume 
their  fellowships  next  autumn  and  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  society.  Further  ap- 
pointments will  be  made  next  year,  the 
plan  ultimately  calling  for  a group  not  to 
exceed  twenty-four,  who  will  be  selected 
for  their  promise  of  notable  contribution 
to  knowledge  and  thought.  The  Junior 
Fellows  are  appointed  for  a term  of  three 
years  and  will  receive,  besides  full  room 
and  board  in  Flarvard  houses,  a yearly 
stipend  of  $1250  and  the  use  of  all  the 
facilities  of  the  University.  They  are  not 
to  be  candidates  for  higher  degrees.  If 
still  of  exceptional  promise,  they  may  be 
appointed  for  a second  term  of  three 
years  at  a yearly  stipend  of  $1500. 

Following  his  graduation  from  Oberlin, 
Quine  went  to  Harvard  for  graduate 
work  in  philosophy.  Fie  won  his  Mas- 
ter’s degree  in  1931  and  his  Doctor’s  de- 
gree last  year.  He  is  now  abroad  on  a 
Sheldon  Traveling  Fellowship  from  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  His  special  field  of  study  is 
mathematical  logic,  and  his  doctor’s  dis- 
sertation on  this  subject  is  shortly  to  be 
published. 

Ann  Marie  Hoskin  ’29,  who  has  been 
studying  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  since  her 
graduation,  has  been  awarded  the  Fanny 
Bullock  Workman  Fellowship,  value 
$1500,  for  research  in  Europe  next  year. 
Working  toward  her  doctorate,  Miss  FIos- 
kin  is  a Fellow  in  Classical  Archeology 
at  Bryn  Mawr,  and  her  projected  study 
deals  with  the  technique  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture, to  work  out  objective  standards  for 
dating  sculpture. 

Miss  Hoskin  also  had  the  honor  of  be- 
ing named  alternate  on  another  foreign 
fellowship — the  Margaret  E.  Maltbv  Fel- 
lowship, awarded  by  the  A.  A.  IT.  W. 

Mark  W.  Eccles  ’27,  assistant  in  Eng- 
lish at  Harvard,  was  named  to  one  of  the 
sixteen  $1800  fellowships  granted  by  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  in 
March.  The  fellowships  were  awarded 
“to  younger  scholars  of  unusual  ability”; 
Mr.  Eccles  plans  to  do  biographical  re- 
search connected  with  English  literature 
of  the  Elizabethan  period,  the  work  to 
be  carried  on  chiefly  in  London. 


Peter  Pease  Celebration 


Drawn  by  two  black  oxen,  the  family 
of  Peter  P.  Pease  came  down  from  the 
north,  Wednesday,  April  19,  1933,  to 

take  possession  of  their  new  log  cabin 
in  the  shade  of  the  Historic  Elm.  The 
role  of  Peter  was  taken  by  John  W. 
Hill  of  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Pease  was  repre- 
sented by  a descendant  of  the  family, 
Ruth  Pease  ’28  of  New  York;  the  five 
Pease  children  (Amanda,  11,  Flavius, 
8,  Eliza,  6,  Samantha,  2,  and  Margaret, 
x)  were  also  represented,  and  enjoyed 
themselves  thoroughly.  All  wore  cos- 
tumes of  a hundred  years  ago,  and  Mrs. 
Pease  was  properly  impressed  as  the 
cart  drew  up  before  her  new  home. 

Professor  Lynds  Jones  was  master  of 
ceremonies  at  the  speakers’  stand,  erected 
on  the  Campus  west  of  the  Elm.  The 
children  of  the  public  schools  marched 
to  the  scene  in  charge  of  teachers;  the 
high  school  band  and  a color  guard 
from  the  American  Legion  Post  had  a 
prominent  part  in  the  parade. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Pease  family, 
singing  by  school  children  and  the  Na- 
tional Anthem  by  the  high  school  band, 
Miss  Virginia  Richardson,  winner  of  the 
historical  essay  contest  in  the  high 
school,  read  her  essay  upon  the  begin- 
nings of  the  village. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Brown  ’01,  whose  wife 
(Mabel  A.  Millikan  ’01)  is  a descen- 
dant of  the  Pease  family,  gave  the  main 
address  of  the  day.  A crowd  of  some 
3,500  was  in  attendance. 

Following  the  address  four  trees  were 
planted  on  the  Campus.  Peter  Pindar 
Pease,  John  J.  Shipherd  and  Philo  P. 
Stewart  were  commemorated  with  three 
elm  trees,  seedlings  of  the  Historic  Elm. 
In  honor  of  John  Frederick  Oberlin  was 
planted  a European  beech,  a species  that 
grows  commonly  in  the  Waldersbach 
district  in  Alsace.  The  tree  dedicated 
to  Peter  Pindar  Pease  was  planted  by 
his  grandson,  Peter  L.  Pease  of  New 
York,  who  came  to  Oberlin  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Shipherd  and  Stewart  trees 
were  planted  by  J.  V.  Hill  and  William 
B.  Gerrish,  as  descendants  of  pioneer 
families;  the  Oberlin  tree  was  planted 
by  Thomas  E.  Harris  ’33,  president  of 
the  Centennial  Class. 

The  Pease  cabin,  constructed  mainly 
under  the  direction  of  Professors  Lynds 
Jones  and  Robert  E.  Brown,  will  remain 
on  the  Campus  until  after  Commence- 
ment. 


New  Student  Council 
Heads 

Roger  M.  Brown  ’34  Elizabeth 

Long  ’34  were  formally  installed  as  pres- 
ident and  vice  president  of  the  Oberlin 
Student  Council  in  April,  to  continue  in 
office  during  the  coming  school  year. 
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Exhibit  of  Oriental  Objects  From 
D.  A,  Bunker 

By  MRS.  HAZEL  B.  KING,  Curator  of  the  Museum 


The  gift  to  Oberlin  from  Dalzell  A. 
Bunker  of  the  Class  of  1883  is  a beau- 
tiful tribute,  not  only  to  the  College  but 
to  the  man  who  made  it.  The  record 
of  Mr.  Bunker’s  service  to  education, 
his  splendid  work  in  Korea  from  1886 
to  1926,  is  a matter  of  international  con- 
cern and  has  been  described  by  those 
most  competent  to  do  so;  but  in  this  brief 
article  I wish  to  speak  of  a more  inti- 
mate side  of  his  life  which  concerns 
Oberlin  very  materially — one  which,  af- 
ter all,  speaks  for  itself  in  the  unu- 
sually fine  collection  of  Oriental  objects 
now  on  exhibition  in  the  Museum. 

The  collection  contains  six  excellent 
examples  of  Korean  chests,  ranging  from 
a small  one,  which  can  be  carried,  to  a 
high  bridal  chest.  Time  has  weathered 
the  wood  to  dark  browns  and  reds,  af- 
fording a striking  contrast  for  the  pro- 
fuse decoration  in  brass  which  is  dis- 
tinctive of  Korean  workmanship.  The 
brass  is  incised  or  cut  with  many  of 
the  symbols  so  familiar  in  Chinese  and 
Japanese  art,  such  as  the  butterfly,  the 
symbol  of  the  spirit,  the  bat  of  happi- 
ness, and  the  Yang  and  Yin  of  the 
origin  of  life.  The  most  colorful  item 
in  the  group  is  a large  ten-fold  screen, 
“probably  of  Chinese  origin,”  according 
to  Mr.  Hollis,  Curator  of  Oriental  Art 
at  the  Cleveland  Museum.  He  also  says 
that  though  done  in  the  style  of  Sung, 
it  is  probably  of  the  late  18th  century. 
The  painting  represents  a continuous 
story  in  the  “narrative  style”  similar  to 
that  done  by  primitive  painters  in  the 
West  and  should  be  viewed  from  left  to 
right.  A range  of  high  mountains  forms 
a background  for  the  entire  screen  and 
on  the  first  fold  a party  of  horsemen 


One  of  the  Fine  Korean  Chests 


is  winding  its  way  through  a rocky  de- 
file; upon  successive  folds  the  same 
party  is  resting,  or  eating,  or  holding 
court  among  the  hills.  That  horses  are 
a favorite  subject  with  Oriental  artists 
is  amply  supported  by  the  painter  of 
this  screen,  for  he  has  devoted  the  last 
three  folds  to  a large  troop  of  them 


gamboling  and  rolling  in  the  foothills. 
A soft  haze  of  color  radiates  from  the 
screen  as  you  look  at  it  from  a little 
distance,  created  by  the  azurite  blue, 
malachite  green,  and  strong  yellows  of 
the  mineral  coloring.  The  details  are 
minutely  rendered  but  the  whole  pre- 
sents a sense  of  grandeur. 

There  are  nine  metal  objects,  includ- 
ing braziers,  incense-burners,  an  Indian 
tray  and  a bronze  candlestick.  Of 
these,  there  are  two  Chinese  bronzes  of 
the  Ming  Dynasty,  one  a low  square 
brazier,  gracefully  decorated  with  eight 
archaic  medallions.  On  the  bottom  there 
is  a large  seal,  surrounded  by  two  drag- 
ons, which  says,  "Made  in  the  year  of 
the  Great  Ming  Reign  of  Hsiian  Te.” 
Mr.  Hollis  considers  this  an  authentic 
seal,  which  dates  the  piece  between  the 
years  1426-1435  A.  D.  The  second  bronze 
is  an  incense-burner,  a copy  of  a much 
earlier  form  with  an  interesting  sym- 
bolic design,  and  comes  from  about  the 
same  period  though  there  is  no  seal  as 
evidence.  Another  excellent  object  of 
Japanese  craftsmanship  is  a sword  of 
finely  tempered  steel  with  a guard  of 
bronze. 


It  is  a source  of  deep  gratification 
that  the  alumni  of  Oberlin  carry  such  a 
living  interest  in  her  artistic  develop- 
ment, and  it  is  of  particular  significance 
that  an  increasing  number  make  their 
collections  over  a period  of  years  with 
the  thought  of  their  future  value  to  the 
College.  Mr.  Hall’s  collection  of  Oriental 
rugs  is  a well  known  instance.  f can- 
not do  better  here  than  to  quote  from 
Mrs.  Bunker’s  letter  to  Mr.  Bohn,  for 
it  shows  so  beautifully  Mr.  Bunker’s 
thought  of  Oberlin  during  his  forty  years 
in  Korea.  “Mr.  Bunker  looked  forward 
with  a great  deal  of  interest  to  the  time 


when  he  might  be  able  to  give  to  his 
beloved  alma  mater  these  choice  Korean 
articles  which  for  years  had  been  a part 
of  his  home  life  in  Korea,”  she  writes. 
“It  is,  therefore,  with  a great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  I am  able  to  fulfill  in  the 
sending  of  these  articles  his  so  oft  ex- 
pressed desire  that  they  be  sent  to  Ober- 
lin.” 


Heads  National  Steel 
Group 

Theodore  H.  Harvey  ’10,  vice  president 
of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  this 
year  and  vice  president  in  charge  of  sales 
of  the  Ohio  Steel  Foundry  Company  at 
Lima,  Ohio,  wras  recently  elected  president 
and  director  of  the  Steel  Founders’  Society 
of  America,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Harvey  first  entered  the  steel  in- 
dustry in  1916,  and  in  1918  became  works 
manager  of  the  Ohio  Steel  Foundry  Com- 
pany. He  has  held  his  present  office  with 
the  company  since  1924. 

His  new  honor,  as  president  of  the  na- 
tional steel  group,  climaxes  15  years  of 
service  to  the  Founders’  Society. 


The  Ten-Fold  Screen  in  the  Bunker  Collection 
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To  Celebrate  Brahms  Centenary  in  May 

BY  PROFESSOR  JAMES  HUSST  HALL  ’14 


One  of  the  clearest  indications  of  the 
rapid  advance  in  musical  understanding 
is  the  changing  attitude  of  the  world  pub- 
lic towards  the  music  of  Johannes  Brahms, 
the  centenary  of  whose  birth  occurs  on 
May  7.  On  that  Sunday  afternoon  at 
four  o’clock  in  Warner  Concert  Hall,  you 
are  invited  to  share  in  a concert  of  his 
compositions  presented  by  Mrs.  Mary  U. 
Bennett,  pianist,  Raymond  Cerf,  violinist, 
John  Frazer,  ’cellist.  The  program  in- 
cludes the  ’cello-piano  Sonata  in  E minor, 
the  violin-piano  Sonata  in  G major,  Op. 
78,  and  the  E flat  Trio.  This  latter  com- 
position, known  as  the  “Horn  Trio,”  is 
one  of  Brahms’  finest  inspirations.  The 
composer  himself  sanctioned  the  substitu- 
tion of  either  viola  or  ’cello  for  the  horn 
part.  The  many  friends  of  Brahms  will 
rejoice  in  this  opportunity  of  celebrating 
his  centenary. 

Mr.  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  ’cellist,  who 
played  his  first  American  concert  in  Fin- 
ney Chapel  two  years  ago,  returned  for 
a recital  on  February  28.  Again  he 
moved  his  audience  by  his  deeply  emo- 
tional playing  and  superb  virtuosity.  He 
was  especially  convincing  in  romantic  mu- 
sic such  as  the  two  Fantasiestuecke  by 
Schumann,  and  the  final  group  by  Ravel, 
Scriabine  and  Moussorgsky.  The  Bach 
Suite  in  C major,  for  ’cello  alone,  seemed 
shorter  than  usual,  and,  with  the  final 
phrase  ended,  his  glorious  instrument 
still  vibrated,  and  as  a bourdon  the  low 
C kept  singing. 

With  her  fifth  appearance  here,  on 
March  5,  Miss  Myra  Hess  set  a record 
for  return  engagements  of  soloists  on  the 
Artist  Recital  Course.  And  each  time  we 
have  been  more  moved  by  her  artistry. 
She  still  commands  that  marvelous  broad 
singing  tone;  and  her  playing  is  still 
memorable  for  its  clarity,  her  interpre- 
tations for  their  logic  and  poetry.  But 
to  these  she  has  added  a power  and  ten- 
dency to  bravura,  pushing  her  dynamics 
occasionally  too  far.  The  Fantasia  and 
Fugue  in  C major  by  Mozart  brought  to 
us  an  unfamiliar  composition,  which  in 
its  chromaticism  and  fugal  subject  sug- 
gested Wagner  of  Die  Meistersinger. 
Beethoven’s  colossal  Sonata,  Op.  no,  was 
superbly  played.  The  three  Intermezzi 
and  the  Rhapsody  in  E flat  from  the  Op. 
119  of  Brahms  were  followed  by  a series 
of  Chopin  Preludes,  each  a moment  of 
perfection,  in  which  the  tone  and  mood 
reflected  exactly  their  inner  poetry. 

After  the  recital,  Miss  Myra  Hess  was 
the  guest  of  the  Theta  Chapter  of  Pi 
Kappa  Lambda  at  the  Faculty  Club.  Fol- 
lowing supper  she  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  society.  Her  charming 
manner,  her  modesty,  her  happy  reply  in 
acceptance  of  the  membership  brought  no 
disillusionment,  and  but  strengthened  our 


impressions  of  an  artist  who  had  re- 
vealed to  us  some  of  the  hidden  beauties 
of  our  art. 

Unfortunately  I had  to  be  out  of  town 
the  evening  of  Josef  Hofmann’s  piano 
recital.  My  eager  inquiries  as  to  the 
effect  of  his  playing  brought  replies  so 
contradictory  that  one  might  question 
again  if  criticism  has  any  value,  except 
as  a record  of  one’s  own  personal  reac- 
tions. Here  were  musicians  of  taste  and 
understanding,  disagreeing  absolutely  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  same  performance. 
All  were  agreed,  however,  that  Hofmann 
had  superb  skill ; but  to  one  of  them  there 
was  no  “contact  between  soul  and  instru- 
ment.” In  the  w'ords  of  Arthur  Symons 
in  his  essay,  Technique  and  the  Artist, 
“A  task  was  magnificently  accomplished, 
but  a new  beauty  had  not  come  into  the 
world.”  The  terrible  lambasting  the  piano 
took  was  a sign  of  exhibitionism  to  one; 
to  another  this  was  no  brutal  assault  but 
the  sincere  attempt  of  a great  artist  to 
express  the  soul  of  the  music,  and  that 
fully.  This  same  artist  who  attempted 
to  force  the  piano  to  become  an  orchestra 
played  for  one  of  his  many  encores  Men- 
delssohn’s Spinning  Song,  with  an  ethereal 
pianissimo  and  subtle  nuances.  Did  he 
play  like  a god  or  the  devil?  Probably 
both ! 

The  final  number  of  this  season’s 
Artist  Recital  Course  was  given  by  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  on  March  28.  This 
concert  marked  the  last  Oberlin  appear- 
ance of  their  director,  Mr.  Nicolai  Soko- 
loff,  and  the  management  expressed  “its 
great  appreciation  of  his  constant  and 
marked  interest  in  the  Oberlin  Artist  Re- 
citals. Under  his  direction  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  has  had  an  important  part, 
through  many  years,  in  the  growth  of 
these  concerts,  and  Mr.  Sokoloff’s  Ober- 
lin admirers  wish  for  him  continued  suc- 
cess in  his  new  and  distinguished  posi- 
tion.” At  the  conclusion  of  the  program 
the  audience  recalled  him  again  and 
again  and  finally  the  orchestra  encored 
with  the  Rakoczy  March.  The  concert 
had  begun  with  the  Overture  to  Oberon 
which  seemed  as  magically  fresh  as  ever. 
There  was  a haunting  depth  and  rich 
poetry  in  Moussorgsky’s  Introduction  and 
Entr’acte  from  “Khovanstchina.”  In  the 
Iberia,  Impressions  for  Orchestra,  No.  2, 
by  Debussy,  the  inner  spirit  and  subtle 
colors  evaded  Sokoloff,  for  the  whole 
work  seemed  heavy  and  unyielding.  With 
the  symphony,  however,  he  and  his  band 
rose  to  new  heights.  The  fantasy  of 
Rachmaninoff,  in  his  Symphony  in  E 
minor,  was  truly  felt,  and  whether  in  the 
brooding  quality  of  the  opening,  the  joy- 
ful abandon  of  the  second  movement,  the 
rich  lyricism  of  the  third,  or  the  gorgeous 
sweep  of  the  Finale,  the  orchestra  re- 


sponded to  these  shifting  moods  in  true 
sympathy. 

Although  the  Artist  Recital  Course  just 
completed  shows  a deficit,  the  inspiration 
that  these  concerts  have  brought  to  us  has 
been  so  great  that  the  Committee  has 
gone  ahead  with  plans  for  the  coming 
year.  The  number  of  concerts  will  be  re- 
duced from  eleven  to  nine,  and  the  price 
of  each  season  ticket  reduced  $2,  course 
tickets  to  be  sold  for  $6,  $8  and  $10.  That 
the  quality  of  the  concerts  remains  at  the 
same  high  level  of  recent  years  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  tentative  list  of 
artists  who  will  appear  in  Oberlin  this 
coming  season: 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra:  two  concerts 
under  their  new  director,  Artur  Rodzin- 
ski 

The  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra:  Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch,  director 

Richard  Crooks,  tenor 

Guiomar  Novaes,  pianist 

The  English  Singers,  in  a Christmas 
program 

Walter  Giesiking,  pianist 

Rose  Bampton,  contralto 

Albert  Spaulding,  violinist 

Mr.  Reber  Johnson  in  a violin  recital 
on  February  23,  began  his  program  with 
a Vivaldi  Sonata  in  D,  transcribed  by 
Respighi.  Although  the  pianoforte  ac- 
companiment occasionally  had  harmonic 
spice  that  seemed  a bit  foreign  to  Vivaldi, 
the  violin  part  shone  through  in  telling 
clarity  in  the  Allegro,  and  there  was  jolly 
sweep  in  the  dance-like  figures  of  the 
Finale,  beautifully  contrasted  with  the 
broad  Cantabile  of  the  middle  movement. 
It  is  so  seldom  that  we  hear  Schumann's 
sonatas  that  it  wras  a pleasure  to  hear 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Mary  U.  Bennett 
in  the  D minor  Duo  Sonata,  Op.  121. 
Following  the  Bruch  G minor  Concerto 
were  selections  from  the  Spanish  com- 
posers, Turina  and  Nin,  adding  new  fan- 
tasy and  color  to  an  enjoyable  program, 
played  with  fine  artistry. 

Thirty-Nine  Win  Fresh- 
man Honors 

The  Freshman  Honor  List,  made  up 
of  the  ten  per  cent  of  the  Class  of 
1936  standing  highest  in  scholarship  dur- 
ing the  last  semester,  was  announced 
February  28. 

Of  the  thirty  students  on  the  list, 
eighteen  were  women  and  twelve  were 
men.  Although  the  men  held  the  first 
two  honors  this  year,  the  women  held 
six  of  the  first  ten  places.  Among  the 
men,  eight  Miller  scholars  won  places 
on  the  list,  including  the  first  two. 

Out  of  a class  of  89,  nine  names  ap- 
peared on  the  Conservatory  Honor  List. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  junior  and 
sophomore  honors  will  be  announced  on 
May  9.  William  Ernest  Hocking,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Harvard,  will 
on  that  occasion  deliver  the  Honors  Day 
Address. 
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Subtle  Theme  for  Jelliffe  Play 

BY  CHESTER  L.  SHAVER  ’28 


“The  Light  in  the  Dust,”  a three-act 
play  written  and  directed  by  Professor  R. 
A.  Jelliffe,  was  presented  five  times  to 
Oberlin  audiences  during  the  week  of 
April  17-24.  Sturges  Hall  was  revamped 
for  the  occasion,  its  walls  acquiring  cur- 
tains and  its  well-trod  stage  being  en- 
larged to  house  a commodious  interior. 
In  this  altered  but  familiar  setting,  a 
troupe  already  esteemed  for  its  interpre- 
tation of  Pirandello’s  “Six  Characters  in 
Search  of  an  Author”  gained  fresh  dis- 
tinction for  themselves  and  their  coach. 

The  author  is  indebted  for  his  title  to 
Shelley’s  lyric  beginning 

“When  the  lamp  is  shattered 
The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead.” 

But  in  revealing  what  restores  broken 
lamp  and  quenched  beam  the  play  goes 
farther  than  the  poem.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  to  recommend  the  idea  that  in  the 
debris  of  an  emotional  misunderstanding 
there  remain  some  shards  which  can  be 
fitted  together,  some  refracted  glint  to  be 
caught,  and  that  from  these  a new  senti- 
ment may  be  shaped  and  lighted,  firmer 
and  more  lasting  than  the  one  destroyed. 

Centering  her  entire  devotion  in  Eric 
Van  Ruypen,  a physician  who  has  be- 
friended her,  Lucia  Manross,  a talented 
actress,  fears,  after  a time,  that  he  is  less 
ready  to  show  the  quality  of  his  affection 
than  she  is  to  reveal  the  nature  of  hers. 
A chance  to  return  to  the  stage,  seen  at 
first  as  a means  of  expressing  what  is 
pent  up  within  her,  becomes  an  impulse 
to  seek  a private  happiness  when  Van 
tells  her  that  one  should  learn  to  depend 
entirely  on  oneself.  Interpreting  this  coun- 
sel as  a change  in  his  feelings,  she  never- 
theless prepares  to  accept  without  chal- 
lenge, but  a severe  illness  prevents  her 
from  going  forward  with  her  career.  In 
the  marriage  -which  follows,  the  estrange- 
ment already  begun  makes  headway,  and 
she  is  thrown  back,  for  spiritual  resource, 
upon  a circle  of  friends.  Most  loyal  of 
these  is  Thane  Ransom,  a young  poet 
whose  idolatry  not  only  fails  to  restore 
her  confidence  in  herself  but  rears  a 
stronger  barrier  between  her  and  Van. 
Harrowed  by  his  inability  ro  make  Van 
aware  that  Lucia  is  starving  for  want  of 
affection,  Thane  kills  himself.  Lucia  be- 
comes morbid  after  the  suicide,  concludes 
that  she  has  been  the  unwitting  cause  of 
Thane’s  death,  and  finally  has  a nervous 
breakdown.  After  three  weeks  in  a sana- 
torium she  is  physically  mended,  but 
“The  heart’s  echoes  render 
No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute.” 
Meanwhile  Van  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  his  error,  and  in  acknowledg- 
ing that  his  advice  was  unsound  makes 
possible  a return  to  the  emotional  balance 
with  which  the  action  began. 


The  essential  drama  of  such  a plot  is 
less  an  abrupt  conflict  of  wills  than  a 
gradual  cleavage  of  attitudes.  Much, 
therefore,  that  in  one  kind  of  play  would 
have  been  stated  outright  is  here  con- 
veyed by  deft  implication.  Almost  every 
line  has  an  overtone  of  meaning,  and  in 
thus  proffering  something  more  than  the 
merely  explicit,  the  author  gives  to  his 
characters  a subtlety  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing that  agrees  altogether  with  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  theme. 


Death  of  Judge  Addams 


Judge  George  S.  Addams  ’90  of  the 
Probate  Court,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio, 
died  in  the  Atlantic  City  Hospital,  At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.,  on  April  13.  He  was 
63  years  old. 

His  death  ended  a notable  career  of 
twenty-eight  years  on  the  bench.  Judge 
of  the  Juvenile  and  Insolvency  Court  of 
Cuyahoga  County  from  1905  to  1925,  he 
was  in  the  latter  year  appointed  probate 
judge  and  had  just  been  re-elected  to  a 
six-year  term  in  November. 

After  his  graduation  from  Oberlin, 
Judge  Addams  worked  his  way  through 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  Law  School, 
graduated  with  honors  and  went  to 
Cleveland  in  1892.  In  1901  he  was 
named  assistant  city  solicitor  under  New- 
ton D.  Baker.  Later,  after  starting  his 
career  as  judge  of  the  Juvenile  and 
Insolvency  Courts  in  1905,  he  was  re- 
elected term  after  term,  generally  with- 
out opposition.  As  judge  of  this  court  he 
heard  all  cases  involving  child  delin- 
quency, as  well  as  divorce  cases  and  land 
appropriation  suits.  Litigation  involving 
appropriation  of  land  required  by  the 


Van  Swearingen  interests  for  the  Cleve- 
land Terminal  project  was  tried  before 
Judge  Addams. 

“His  method  of  conducting  hearings  in 
juvenile  cases  attracted  wide  attention,” 
according  to  the  New  York  Times.  “The 
complainants  and  defendants  assembled 
informally  around  a large  table  and 
Judge  Addams,  leaning  back  in  a swivel 
chair,  listened  sympathetically  to  both 
sides.  He  never  required  witnesses  to 
take  an  oath,  as  he  contended  it  had  little 
effect  in  getting  at  the  truth.”  “Judge  Ad- 
dams usually  did  the  questioning  him- 
self when  juveniles  were  brought  before 
him,”  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  writes, 
“and  there  were  more  than  a thousand  of 
them  before  him  every  year. 

“When  he  heard  marital  cases  . . . 
Judge  Addams  was  quick  to  sense  the 
true  state  of  affairs  and  equally  quick 
to  punish  a husband  who  had  been  neg- 
lecting his  wife  and  family.  It  was 
estimated  tvhen  the  last  divorce  case 
came  before  him  in  1925  that  he  had 
heard  between  10,000  and  12,000  divorce 
and  alimony  cases  while  in  Juvenile 
Court.” 

For  the  last  six  months  he  had  been  in 
ill  health,  and  since  the  first  of  the  year 
had  been  recuperating  in  Florida  and  At- 
lantic City.  Besides  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Florence  Farrand  Addams  (c'99-’oo),  he 
is  survived  by  two  sons,  Staunton  ’20  and 
Carl  S.  (’2o-’22). 

1934  Basketball 


The  1934  basketball  schedule  of  four- 
teen games  has  already  been  announced. 
Oberlin  plays  Kenyon,  Hiram,  Denison 
and  Wooster  in  January;  Case,  Reserve, 
Muskingum,  Allegheny,  Hobart,  Roches- 
ter, alumni,  Toledo  and  Wesleyan  in 
February;  Akron,  March  3,  marks  the 
season’s  close.  Allegheny,  Hobart  and 
Rochester  will  constitute  the  annual 
“Eastern  trip,”  while  Kenyon  will  be 
encountered  in  place  of  Marietta. 


The  village  croivcl  an  the  church  plaza  Goad  Friday  morning— scene  from  “Qnem 
Q uaeritis,”  the  elaborate  Easter  pageant  produced  by  VV.  A.  A.,  the  Dramatic 
Association,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  March  26. 
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Alumni  Books 


Two-Minute  Stories:  Carl  S.  Patton 
’88.  Willett,  Clark  & Company.  Pp. 
131.  Price,  $1.25. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  same  man  to  be  a suc- 
cessful preacher  both  to  adults  and  to 
children.  Phillips  Brooks  held  this  view. 
But  Carl  S.  Patton’s  Two-Minute  Stories 
refutes  it.  It  is  difficult  to  be  success- 
ful in  either  field.  It  is  not  impossible 
to  succeed  in  both  at  once.  Dr.  Patton 
has  done  it. 

Moreover,  he  does  it  in  both  fields  in 
the  same  way.  He  is  thorough.  He 
studies  his  subject  till  he  has  really 
mastered  it,  till  to  him  it  has  become 
plain  and  simple.  Not  until  then  does 
he  try  to  speak  about  it.  Bv  then  he 
is  prepared  to  speak  of  it  with  astonish- 
ing and  engaging  clarity.  This — and 
what  industry  it  implies! — is  a large 
part  of  the  open  secret  of  his  unusual 
power. 

With  this  equipment  as  a basis  Dr. 
Patton  speaks  to  children  very  much  as 
he  does  to  adults — and  of  course  they 
come  back  for  more.  Naturally  the 
subjects  are  somewhat  different.  The 
form  of  statement  is  even  more  con- 
crete. The  truth  is  regularly  “embodied 
in  a tale.”  But  there  is  the  same  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  same  sly  humor,  the  same 
assumption  that  religion  is  not  remote 
but  everywhere  woven  into  common  life. 

Because  of  this  last  assumption  these 
Stories  name  few  problems  and  draw 
few  morals.  The  reader  is  trusted  to 
make  his  own  application.  No  doubt 
most  hearers  proved  worthy  of  the  trust. 

The  book  will  profit  anyone  who  is 
trying  to  talk  to  children.  Almost  as 
much  will  it  profit  anyone  trying  to 
speak  effectively  to  grown-ups.  We  are 
none  of  us  very  old — and  there  is 
authority  for  the  view  that  true  religion 
is  ahvays  childlike. 

— James  A.  Richards. 


Comprehensive  Examinations  in  Ameri- 
can Colleges,  by  Edward  Safford 
Jones  ’io.  Macmillan,  New  York. 
Pp.  XIX,  436. 

Dr.  Jones  here  reports  the  results  of 
the  investigation  made  for  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges  to  which  he 
devoted  the  year,  1931-32.  The  book  re- 
views the  history,  present  status  and 
logic  of  the  comprehensive  examination. 
Consideration  is  also  given,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  various  provisions  that  are 
made  for  preparing  the  student  for  these 
examinations,  and  on  the  other,  to  sug- 
gestions for  improving  the  examination 
itself. 

The  following  statements  suggest  some 
of  the  more  significant  conclusions:  The 
large  majority  of  teachers,  alumni  and 
students,  who  have  worked  with  the 
system,  favor  it  strongly.  Two-thirds 
of  the  superior  alumni  answering  the 


inquiry  felt  that  they  had  been  stimu- 
lated to  better  and  more  independent 
work.  In  every  college  canvassed  the 
great  majority  of  students  are.  distinctly 
eager  for  more  conferences  or  small 
seminars.  Wherever  comprehensive  ex- 
aminations have  been  used  for  all  stu- 
dents there  is  general  agreement  that, 
with  adequate  preparation,  they  should 
be  required  of  all  students.  The  ma- 
jority comment,  however,  upon  the  in- 
adequacy of  their  preparation.  There  is 
a great  need  for  well-trained  tutors  in- 
terested in  conducting  unhurried  con- 
ferences. Honors  wrork  has  been  mod- 
erately successful  for  the  few  who  have 
elected  it.  Its  main  defect  is  that  in 
the  larger  colleges  less  than  one-third 
of  those  eligible  have  elected  it.  Some 
outside  examining  influence  is  strongly 
endorsed.  To  this  reviewer,  the  most 
impressive  conclusion  is  the  observation 
that  the  successful  employment  of  the 
comprehensive  examination  as  an  agency 
for  raising  standards  of  scholarship  de- 
pends, in  the  last  analysis,  upon  the 
quality  of  the  examination  questions,  as 
stimuli  to  more  adequate  integration  of 
the  content  of  the  courses. 

— L.  D.  Hartson. 


Recognized  by  Science 

Among  the  250  names  listed  In  a 
March  issue  of  Science  this  spring,  as 
probably  “among  our  thousand  leading 
research  workers,”  occur  two  names  of 
interest  to  Oberlinites. 

The  first  is  that  of  Otis  F.  Curtis 
’11,  professor  of  plant  physiology  in  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Cornell  University.  His  re- 
search contributions  have  been  in  the 
field  of  plant  physiology,  and  have  dealt 
specifically  with  the  movement  of  foods 
in  the  plant.  Because  of  his  research, 
older  ideas  of  the  tissues  concerned  with 
translocation  have  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned and  new  ones  suggested. 

The  second  name  is  that  of  Robert  A. 
Budington,  head  of  the  Zoology  Depart- 
ment in  the  College.  Dr.  Budington,  who 
for  eighteen  years  taught  at  the  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.,  has  made  special  studies  of 
physiology  of  annelid  muscle;  the  ef- 
fect of  various  thyroid  solutions  on  di- 
vision-rate of  protozoa ; the  possible  ef- 
fect of  thyroid  solutions  on  differentia- 
tion of  tissues  in  bulbous  root-tips.  His 
most  recent  projects,  as  yet  unpublished, 
have  been  on  homologies  of  rectal  coeca 
in  asteroids  and  holothurians,  and  the 
effect  of  aspirin  solutions  on  germ  cells 
of  Arbacia. 

The  recent  list  of  250  is  by  way  of  be- 
ing supplementary  to  former  lists  that 
have  from  time  to  time  been  published, 
and  brings  up  to  date  the  number  of  men 
regarded  by  their  colleagues  as  being  out- 
standing in  their  respective  fields. 


Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
on  Jails,  State  of  Connecticut.  May 
1932.  Pp.  88. 

This  report  is  the  published  findings 
on  the  state  of  the  jails  in  Connecticut 
by  a committee  named  by  the  legisla- 
ture. The  committee  was  headed  by 
Jerome  Davis,  Oberlin  ’13. 

After  a careful  investigation  of  all 
such  institutions  in  the  State  the  com- 
mission comes  to  certain  conclusions.  It 
makes  four  general  observations,  viz.: 

(1)  That  the  jail  as  it  exists  in  this 
State  and  everywhere  in  the  United 
States  is  a completely  discredited  insti- 
tution that  cannot  be  permitted  much 
longer  in  its  present  form  to  survive. 
It  says  that  “there  are  no  words  to  de- 
scribe the  almost  mediaeval  conditions  in 
the  county  jails.” 

(2)  That  there  are  signs  of  growing 
interest  in  this  problem  as  evidenced  by 
a number  of  state  commissions  like  that 
of  Connecticut,  in  states  such  as  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey and  California. 

(3)  That  the  jail  is  not  an  inde- 
pendent unit,  but  a part  of  a punitive 
system  that  makes  it  what  it  is — a sys- 
tem that  needs  overhauling. 

(4)  That  England  whence  we  de- 
rived our  jails  has  gradually  eliminated 
most  of  them  by  substituting  probation 
— an  example  that  we  would  do  well  to 
follow. 

The  specific  recommendations  that  the 
commission  urges  the  legislature  to  en- 
act into  law  are  three,  viz:  (1)  that 
the  existing  jails  be  used  chiefly  for  the 
detention  of  those  awaiting  trial;  (2) 
that  a State  Jail  Farm  be  established 
for  the  custody  of  sentenced  men ; and 
(3)  that  all  women  prisoners  who  are 
sentenced  be  committed  to  another  State 
Farm  already  established  at  East  Lynne. 

These  measures  are  urged  on  the 
basis  of  good  economy,  in  the  name  of 
wiser  justice,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
trend  toward  a centralized  Jail  Farm 
System  for  sentenced  offenders.  It  is 
backed  up  by  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Law  Ob- 
servance and  Enforcement  which  has 
stated  that:  “In  the  United  States  a 
county,  with  few  exceptions,  is  too  small 
a unit  to  conduct  an  institution  for  of- 
fenders efficiently.  The  plant  must  be 
too  small  . . . The  existence  of  so  many 
institutions  makes  it  difficult  to  find 
competent  people  who  will  manage  them 
as  they  ought  to  be  managed  on  sala- 
ries available.  Again  the  number  of 
persons  confined  ...  is  too  small  to 
make  the  proper  kind  of  a plant  . . • 
acceptable  to  the  community.” 

The  significance  of  the  report  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  substantiates  informed 
opinion  on  our  jail  system  and  points 
the  way  to  long-needed  remedies. 

Newell  L.  Sims. 
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Agricultural  Con- 
ference 

An  interesting  conference  on  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  projects  for  foreign 
schools  was  held  Monday,  April  17,  in 
New  York  City  at  the  Town  Hall  Club. 
The  occasion  of  the  conference  was  the 
presence  of  Raymond  T.  Moyer  ’22  in 
this  country,  and  it  was  arranged  at  his 
wish  and  the  wish  of  the  Shansi  Com- 
mittee. Those  attending  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moyer,  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  Albert 
A.  Staub  ’04,  Mrs.  Agnes  Warner  Mas- 
tick  ’92,  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones  of  the 
Phelps-Stokes  Foundation,  Dr.  Rebok  of 
Shanghai,  Mr.  John  Reisner,  formerly 
Dean  of  Nanking  University,  and  Dr. 
W.  Carson  Ryan  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Dr.  Ryan  is  director  of 
education  in  the  office  of  Indian  affairs, 
a work  which  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  projects 
in  the  schools  in  the  Orient.  Dean  Reis- 
ner, formerly  head  of  the  agricultural 
work  at  Nanking,  is  now  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Agricultural  Missions 
Foundation  in  New  York  City. 

The  conference  was  highly  interesting 
and  stimulating.  Following  their  discus- 
sion, a luncheon  was  held  for  those  at- 
tending. 

“Yale”  In  Surprise 
Victory 

The  Bulldog  was  the  under-dog  un- 
til the  closing  minutes  of  the  annual 
“Yale-Princeton”  fray  on  March  31, 
hailed  as  one  of  the  most  thrilling  games 
of  recent  years.  Princeton  swung  into 
an  early  lead  and  at  half  time  was 
ahead  19-n.  A tremendous  Y'ale  rally 
in  the  second  half  of  the  last  quarter, 
however,  was  able  to  close  the  gap  and 
pulled  the  Blue  through  to  a 32-29  vic- 
tory, to  the  accompaniment  of  frenzied 
cheering  from  the  stands. 

Yale’s  line-up  included  Lois  Dicken 
’34  (Capt.),  Mary  BenDure  ’34,  Dorothy 
Reinhart  ’34,  Leona  Ruszaj  ’34,  Jeanne 
Hibbard  ’33,  Ruth  Foltz  ’33;  Florence 
Pfeil  ’33  and  Vivian  Hoag  ’36  played 
as  substitutes.  The  Princeton  luck  was 
•started  by  Margaret  Parks  ’33,  Palyma 
Burpee  ’36,  Marcelia  Vaughan  ’35,  Paul- 
ine Rohm  ’34  (Capt.),  Dorothy  Lane  ’33 
and  Helen  Bittinger  ’35;  Hester  John- 
ston ’33  and  Dorothy  Wharton  ’35  sub- 
stituted. 

The  game  was  good  and  so  were  the 
“trimmings.”  Among  the  house  stunts 
preceding,  Lord’s  Pied  Piper,  Johnson 
with  their  Yale  “washout,”  Noble’s  jig- 
saw puzzle,  Churchill’s  pirates,  Cleo- 
patra from  Shurtleff,  Pyle’s  dry  clean- 
ing establishment  and  Keep’s  Dutch 
Cleanser  were  especially  outstanding, 
and  were  greeted  with  roars  of  appreci- 
ation. Between  halves  an  exceptionally 
good  tumbling  squad  put  on  clever  en- 
tertainment. 


Shansi’s  Agricultural  Needs 

Many  of  our  alumni  have  followed  with  interest  articles  describing 
our  Shansi  work,  and  particularly  the  agricultural  program  carried  out 
by  Raymond  T.  Moyer  ’21.  Mr.  Moyer  has  received  endorsement  and 
valuable  assistance  from  the  federal  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
from  the  agricultural  department  of  Cornell  University,  where  he  is 
studying  this  year. 

Mr.  Moyer’s  extension  work  needs  certain  items  of  equipment,  his 
experimental  work  several  other  items,  some  of  which  can  be  procured 
in  America  while  others  must  be  bought  in  China.  He  is  very  anxious 
to  engage  some  of  his  students  in  study  at  Nanking  University  on  schol- 
arships. He  has  very  wisely  planned  a project  farm,  where  individual 
students  might  undertake  a small  project  in  wheat  culture  or  some  other 
crop,  or  chicken  or  goat  raising,  and  learn,  by  doing,  the  methods  of 
carrying  on  such  a project. 

There  is  added  below  a list  of  these  needs,  as  Mr.  Moyer  sees  them; 
and  both  he  and  we  should  be  much  pleased  to  have  readers,  as  they 
can,  assume  the  responsibility  of  furnishing  either  the  cost  of  the  item 
or  the  item  itself.  Persons  interested  in  one  or  more  of  these  projects 
should  communicate  as  soon  as  possible  with 

George  D.  Hubbard, 
Chairman  Agricultural  Committee 
Oberlin-Shansi  Memorial  Association, 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


NEEDS  OF  SHANSI  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 

1.  Equipment  from  the  United  States  Estimated  cost  if  Purchased 

1.  Typewriter — Second-hand  in  good  condition  would  be 

satisfactory  $40.00 

2.  Adding  Machine — do  30.00 

3.  Victrola — do  5.00 

4.  Lantern  slide  Projector  with  acetylene  generator 

5.  Motion  Picture  Projector,  small  outfit,  power  from  hand- 

turned  dynamo  

6.  Small  Gasolene  engine  and  thresher  (to  serve  as  model  for 

others  to  be  made  by  industrial  department) 


7.  200-egg  Incubator  $ 50.00  (delivered) 

8.  100  rods  stock  Fencing 50.00  “ 

9.  5000  feet  barbed  wire 20.00 

10.  500  feet  chicken  wire 30.00  “ 

11.  Soil  Laboratory  Equipment  . 100.00 


12.  Wood-working  or  Metal-working  Tools 

13.  Small  Printing  Press  and  Type 

14.  Used  Car  and  Truck 

15.  Machine  Tools 

16.  Telephone  Receivers 

II.  Equipment  to  be  purchased  at  Taiku  for  Experimental  Program 


1.  3 Water  Wheels,  for  Irrigation $125.00  (gold) 

2.  1 Well  60.00  “ 

3.  Buildings — 

1 Chicken  Pen  $ 25.00 

1 Matching  and  Brooding  House 35.00 

3 Sheep  Pens  115.00 

Storage  and  Laboratory  rooms  for  Soils  and  Animal 

Husbandry  125.00 

Head  & Bundle  Storage  for  Crop  Improvement. . . 125.00 

425.00 

4.  Land — (6.6  mono  equal  1 acre) 

10  mow  dry  land  for  soil  experiments $ 75.00 

20  mow  irrigated  land  for  Crop  Imp 225.00 

300.00 

III.  Scholarships  for  Taiku  Students  to  Study  Agriculture  at  Nanking 
U niversity 

1.  $250.00  Mex.  per  year,  for  2 years — Total G $125.00 

2.  $300,000  Mex  per  year,  for  4 years — Total 300.00 


^ ^ ■ Project  Farm  $1500  to  start  and  self-supporting  thereafter 
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'-'hicago  Group  Gives 
Tea  For  Vacationers 

The  April  meeting  of  the  Oberlin  Wo- 
men’s Club  of  Chicago  is  often  a tea  for 
the  girls  who  are  home  for  vacation, 
and  these  teas  are  very  popular  with 
the  club  members  who  then  have  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  first  hand  about  pre- 
sent-day Oberlin.  On  Saturday,  April 
8,  there  was  the  unusually  happy  com- 
bination of  a meeting  place  in  Oak 
Park  and  recent  graduates  as  hostesses. 

For  forty  years  and  more,  Oak  Park 
has  been  a great  recruiting  place  for 
Oberlin  students.  Probably  the  Rev. 
W.  E.  Barton  had  something  to  do  with 
this  at  the  beginning.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  twelve  women  students 
from  Oak  Park  enrolled  as  against  eight 
from  Chicago.  With  Ruth  Hayward  ’27 
and  Viola  Hayward  ’30  as  hostesses,  the 
attendance  from  Oak  Park  was  larger, 
perhaps,  than  at  any  previous  meeting, 
although  Evanston  and  the  far  South 
Side  were  also  represented. 

The  program  was  in  charge  of  the 
student  group.  Miss  Mercy  Hooker  ’13, 
president,  introduced  Miss  Louise  F. 
Ruprecht  ’36  as  chairman.  The  first 
number  was  a piano  selection,  Lotos 
Flower  by  Cyril  Scott,  played  by  Miss 
Tyrrell,  a senior  in  the  Oak  Park  High 
School.  A discussion  of  the  Centennial 
program,  led  by  Miss  Edith  Swern  ’34, 
followed.  One  question  raised  may 
need  the  assistance  of  the  whole  alumni 
group — how  can  drivers  with  extra  seats 
come  in  contact  with  travelers  wishing 
to  ride  ? 

Oberlin  may  expect  a large  delega- 
tion from  Greater  Chicago  next  June. 

— L.  S.  P. 


Detroit  Meetings 


The  March  meeting  of  the  Detroit- 
Oberlin  Alumni  Chapter  was  held  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Lickey 
(Pearl  Shafer  ’io).  About  forty  attended. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bohn  will  be  the  speaker 
at  the  next  meeting,  which  will  be  the 
Annual  Banquet.  It  will  be  held  this 
year  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
Marcus  Kalbfleisch  ’16  (Kathleen  White 
’i6),  on  Saturday,  April  29. 

— R.  W.  W. 

Younger  St.  Louis 
Alumni  Meet 

A group  of  the  younger  St.  Louis 
alumni  have  been  holding  frequent  in- 
formal Sunday  night  gatherings  this 
winter.  Among  those  who  have  at- 
tended are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kathel  B. 
Kerr  *29,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claremont 
Doane  ’28,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Mead 
(Charlotte  Bovvmar  ’27),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


George  H.  Brown  ’29  (Catherine  D. 
Smith  ’28),  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  How- 
ard McMillen  ’26. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Announced 

Twenty-five  seniors  and  four  juniors 
were  newly  named  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
national  honorary  scholastic  fraternity, 
on  April  19.  The  senior  list  includes  the 
eighth  of  the  class  ranking  highest  in 
scholarship;  the  junior  list  the  four  stu- 
dents who  have  secured  the  highest  rank- 
ing throughout  the  first  five  semesters  of 
their  college  course.  Among  the  seniors, 
those  students  who  have  not  taken  all 
their  college  work  in  Oberlin  were  re- 
quired to  maintain  a distinctly  higher 
grade  than  others;  and  only  students  who 
have  had  all  their  work  in  Oberlin  were 
eligible  for  the  junior  list.  The  thirty- 
one  names  on  the  list,  including  the  two 
juniors  last  year  elected,  represent  geo- 
graphically fifteen  states  and  territories, 
one  foreign  country;  and  sixteen  depart- 
ments of  the  College.  The  names  follow. 

Elected  in  the  junior  year  (1932): 
William  Hopper  Livingston,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  chemistry;  Helen  Elizabeth  Mal- 
colm, Wollaston,  Mass.,  sociology. 

Elected  in  the  senior  year  (1933) : Mar- 
garet Webster  Ayrault,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
history;  Frank  McArthur  Barry,  Cleve- 
land, psychology;  John  Rowland  Brown, 
Jr.,  Cleveland  Heights,  chemistry;  Paul 
Bradley  Brown,  Clinton,  Iowa,  fine  arts; 
Katherine  Mayhew  Buell,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
zoology;  Warren  Vincent  Cameron,  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.,  political  science;  Gertrude 
Marilla  Cheney,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
French;  Barbara  Dawson,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  English;  John  Lawrence  Doer- 
schuk,  Sugar  Creek,  political  science; 
David  Magarey  Earl,  Flint,  Mich.,  po- 
litical science;  Elizabeth  Fay  Fauver, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  German;  Faith  Lee 
Fitch,  New  York  City,  physics;  Ruth 
Gwendolyn  Foltz,  Bucyrus,  zoology; 
Mary  Wilson  Harvey,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Spanish;  Jeanne  Hibbard,  Oberlin,  pre- 
medical ; Kenneth  Tower  Hubbard,  West 
Allis,  Wis.,  mathematics;  Richard  Ely 
Maynard,  Izmir,  Turkey,  economics; 
Sarah  Hosford  Metcalf,  Webster  Groves, 
Mo.,  mathematics;  Joseph  Miller,  New- 
burgh, N.  Y.,  psychology;  George  Edwin 
Schmitkons,  Lorain,  chemistry;  Robert 
Lyman  Smith,  East  Orwell,  economics; 
Charles  Walker  Thomas,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  English;  Elizabeth  Maria  Voorhees, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  geography;  Dorothy  Eliza- 
beth Waterbury,  Shaker  Heights,  mathe- 
matics; Olaf  Joseph  Wenberg,  Oregon, 
111.,  economics. 

From  the  junior  class'.  Helen  Berniece 
Clapesattle,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  history;. 
Richard  Nelson  Current,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  history;  Theodore  Ropp,  New  Bed- 
ford, Pa.,  history;  Alice  Calvert  Woods, 
Chicago,  111.,  economics. 


Pittsburgh  Alumni 
Dine 

The  Pittsburgh  Alumni  held  a dinner 
and  musical  program  Thursday,  April 
6,  at  6:30  o’clock  at  the  St.  Peters  Epis- 
copal Parish  House.  Rev.  William  F. 
Bayle  ’05  acted  as  host.  A hundred 
and  three  attended,  and  vve  certainly  en- 
joyed an  evening  of  good  fellowship  and 
interesting  reunions.  The  program  in- 
eluded  piano  solos  by  John  Holland 
c’20  and  Mrs.  Lulu  McGeary  Byers 
c’23,  and  Oberlin  songs  accompanied  by 
Betty  Snyder  ’27.  In  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram was  Helen  Shultz  Cobaugh  ’27, 
Chairman,  and  Charles  Adams  ’21,  Pres- 
ident. The  other  officers  for  the  year 
will  be  Sylvia  Geegan  ’29  as  Secretary, 
and  George  Dougall  ’28,  Treasurer. 

Two  other  meetings  have  been  held 
byr  the  Pittsburgh  alumni  group  this 
year:  a picnic  in  South  Park  in  Octo- 
ber, when  between  sixty  and  seventy 
were  present;  and  a Christmas  dinner- 
dance  at  the  Keystone  Athletic  Club,  at- 
tended by  some  forty  or  fifty,  including 
students  home  for  the  holidays. 

— H.  S.  C. 

Northern  California 
Meets  The  President 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Association  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia was  given  on  the  evening  of 
March  4 at  the  Berkeley  Women’s  City 
Club,  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilkins  as 
guests  of  honor.  Sixty  guests  were  pre- 
sent, among  whom  was  Mrs.  Barrows, 
the  widow  of  President  Barrows  of 
Oberlin,  and  Dr.  Kofoid  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  The  evening’s  pro- 
gram included  the  singing  of  Oberlin 
songs  by  those  present,  directed  by  Mrs. 
Arthur  Griffith,  of  the  Class  of  1919, 
assisted  by  Catherine  Warner  (Cons. 
’i6-’2o)  at  the  piano.  Arthur  Griffith 
’18,  retiring  president  of  the  O.  A.  A. 
of  N.  C.,  acted  as  toastmaster,  introduc- 
ing Mr.  James  Dunn  ’16,  who  spoke  on 
the  history  of  Oberlin  College;  Dr. 
Roscoe  Van  Nuys  ’07,  who  gave  personal 
reminiscences  of  Oberlin  men ; and  the 
speaker  of  the  evening,  President  Wil- 
kins. Oberlin  alumni  appreciated  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  first-hand  news 
of  Oberlin  as  it  is  today,  of  knowing 
the  plans  for  the  Centennial  Celebration, 
and  above  all  of  meeting  President  and 
Mrs.  Wilkins. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  a short 
business  meeting  was  held  at  which  Dr. 
Van  Nuys  was  elected  president  of  the 
Association  for  the  coming  year,  and 
Irene  V.  Webber  (ex ’21)  secretary.  An 
informal  reception  at  the  close  of  the 
dinner  gave  the  guests  an  opportunity 
to  meet  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilkins. 

—I.  V.  W. 
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Additional  Alumni  Returning  for  the 
Centennial  in  June 


The  April  issue  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine contained  the  names  of  approximate- 
ly 2000  alumni  and  former  students  who 
had  reported  to  the  College  Secretary, 
either  (i)  that  they  had  definitely  de- 
cided to  be  in  Oberlin  for  the  Centennial 
Reunion,  or  (2)  that  they  hoped  to  be 
present  but  were  not  absolutely  certain. 

In  the  month  that  has  intervened,  sim- 
ilar favorable  replies  have  been  received 
from  500  more,  whose  names  appear  in 
the  following  lists. 

On  the  basis  of  replies  received  from 
somewhat  more  than  2000  alumni,  repre- 
senting 24  per  cent  of  the  entire  body  of 
living  alumni  (exclusive  of  residents  of 
Oberlin),  the  Centennial  Committee  esti- 
mates that  at  least  2500  alumni  and  for- 
mer students  will  return  in  June  for  the 
Centennial  Commencement  and  Home- 


Class  of  1869 — Mrs.  Emma  Monroe 
Fitch,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Class  of  1872 — Mrs.  Theano  Wattles 
Case,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Class  of  1873 — A.  H.  Kennedy,  Rock- 
port,  Ind.;  R.  B.  Leonard,  St.  Helens, 
Ore. 

Class  of  1874. — Rupert  P.  Hodge,  Seb- 
ring,  Fla.;  Rev.  R.  G.  McClelland,  Fred- 
ericktown;  Mrs.  Orrie  Warner  Wean, 
Wellington. 

Class  of  1876 — Sylvanus  C.  Hunting- 
ton,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Reunion  Secretary; 
Charles  B.  Martin,  Cleveland. 

Class  of  1S77 — Archibald  Hadden, 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  Reunion  Secretary; 
Mrs.  Harriet  Cooper  McClelland,  Fred- 
ericktown. 

Class  of  1878 — Mrs.  Helen  M.  Andrus, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Reunion  Secretary; 
William  E.  Barnhart,  Kansas  City, 
Kans. ; Mrs.  Ella  Chambers  Bassett,  E. 
Cleveland;  Mrs.  Caroline  Stolp  Johnson, 
Altadena,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Mary  Betts  Mc- 
Queen, E.  Cleveland;  Mrs.  Ella  Gates 
Post,  New  London;  Mrs.  Cassie  Reamer 
Terry,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Class  of  1879 — Mrs.  Mary  Benton 
Wright,  Oberlin,  Reunion  Secretary;  Mrs. 
Mary  Temple  Stevens,  Bishop,  Calif. 

Class  of  1882 — Dan  F.  Bradley,  Cleve- 
land, Reunion  Secretary;  G.  J.  Powell, 
Ballantine,  Mont.;  Mrs.  Mary  Hubbell 
Willard,  Oberlin. 

Class  of  1883 — Mrs.  Janet  M.  Swift, 
Oberlin,  Reunion  Secretary;  Herbert  W. 
Boyd,  Bridgewater,  Mass.;  James  FI. 
Garnett,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; Florence  N. 
Jones,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Class  of  1884 — Mrs.  Julia  Gage  Ger- 
rish,  Oberlin,  Reunion  Secretary;  Mrs. 
Sarah  Clark  Eddy,  Medina;  Mrs.  Ida 
Gibbs  Hunt,  Washington,  D.  C. ; Mrs. 
Lucy  Brown  Scott,  Shaker  Heights;  Mrs. 
Mary  Church  Terrell,  Washington,  D. 
C. ; Clarence  A.  Vincent,  Winter  Park, 
Fla. 

Class  of  1885 — Homer  H.  Johnson, 
Cleveland,  Reunion  Secretary;  Marsten 
S.  Freeman,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


coming,  and  that  the  number  may  easily 
exceed  3000. 

Reunion  Officers  who  have  already  ar- 
ranged for  houses  as  class  headquarters 
are  asked  to  report  the  fact  to  Mr.  W. 
F.  Bohn,  chairman  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee on  Entertainment  of  Guests,  and 
to  keep  Mr.  Bohn  fully  informed  as  to 
numbers  to  be  entertained  in  the  various 
houses.  Reunion  Officers  who  have  not 
yet  secured  assignments  of  houses  for 
class  headquarters  should  take  the  mat- 
ter up  immediately  with  Mr.  Bohn. 

It  is  expected  that  the  program,  in- 
cluding order-blanks  for  making  reserva- 
tions of  tickets,  will  be  ready  for  distri- 
bution before  May  15th.  These  will  be 
sent  to  all  alumni  and  former  students 
who  have  indicated  that  they  desire  to 
receive  further  announcements. 


Class  of  1886 — Harriet  M.  Mason, 
Cleveland,  Reunion  Secretary;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  L.  Thompson,  Penney 
Farms,  Fla. 

Class  of  1888 — Miss  Alice  C.  Little, 
Reunion  Secretary,  Oberlin;  Jeannette 
C.  Munson,  Mentor;  Dr.  Carl  S.  Pat- 
ton, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Class  of  1889 — Harlan  P.  Metcalf, 
Reunion  Secretary,  Madison;  Mary  M. 
Cumings,  Painesville;  May  L.  Harlow, 
Goffstown,  N.  H. ; William  J.  Knight, 
Urbana ; A.  J.  Williamson,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Class  of  1S90 — Mary  C.  Miller,  Reun- 
ion Secretary,  Cleveland ; Mrs.  May 
Marks  Atwater,  Chicago,  111.;  Mrs.  Anna 
Ford  Beardslee,  Perry;  Allison  M.  Gib- 
bons and  Mrs.  Ella  Moll  Gibbons,  Lake- 
wood;  Mrs.  Louise  Pond  Jewell,  Moor- 
head, Miss. 

Class  of  1891 — Mrs.  Alice  Jones  Emery, 
Reunion  Secretary,  Oberlin;  Lilly  B. 
Banschbach,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. ; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Spitzer  Bishop,  Cleve- 
land; Mrs.  Rose  Hunter  Carpenter, 
Cleveland;  Mrs.  Caroline  Silliman  Erick- 
son, Minneapolis,  Minn. ; Mrs.  Grace 
Stanton  Love,  Erie,  Pa.;  Joel  H.  McCord, 
Sac  City,  la.;  Mrs.  Nettie  Danielson  Sid- 
dall,  Cleveland;  James  Solandt,  Elyria; 
Charles  F.  Wiseman,  Elyria. 

Class  of  1892 — Chester  F.  Ralston, 
Reunion  Secretary,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Carrie 
Tambling  Field,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

Class  of  1893 — Etta  M.  Wright,  Ober- 
lin, Reunion  Secretary;  Mrs.  Harriet 
Esterly  Ballard,  Lakewood;  C.  E.  Briggs, 
Cleveland;  George  Gill,  Elyria;  Mrs. 
Nettie  Hemingway  Hines,  Carbondale, 
III.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Hinman, 
Mooreland,  N.  Y. ; B.  M.  Hogen,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  Brig.  General  C.  R. 
Howland,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas; 
Mrs.  Martha  Little  Jackson,  Milton,  Wis. ; 
Carl  Kinsley,  Westfield,  N.  J.;  Howard 
L.  McLaury,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.;  Henry 
Parsons,  Denver,  Colo.;  James  W.  Raine, 
Berea,  Ky.;  Henry  J.  Wilkins,  Mt.  Pleas- 


ant, Iowa;  Mrs.  Mabel  Penfield  Wilson, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Class  of  1894 — George  M.  Jones,  Ober- 
lin, Reunion  Secretary;  Charles  Brackin, 
Lakewood;  A.  E.  Bullock,  Iowa  Falls, 
la.;  Fanny  J.  Day,  Fremont;  Mrs.  Kate 
Watson  Forbes,  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Mrs. 
Jessie  Bainter  Kelser,  Mt.  Vernon;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilmot  E.  Stevens,  Burton. 

Class  of  1895 — Roy  E.  Bowers,  Lake- 
wood,  Reunion  Secretary;  C.  Rexford 
Raymond,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Class  of  1896 — George  F.  White,  Cleve- 
land, Reunion  Secretary;  Hubert  W. 
Stiles,  Princeton,  111.;  Grace  D.  Weston, 
Galion. 

Class  of  1S97 — Edward  A.  Seibert,  Day- 
ton,  Reunion  Secretary;  Frances  K.  Bem- 
ent,  West  Dover;  Clifford  F.  Gilmore, 
Chesterland ; Frank  H.  Heydenburk, 
Wheaton,  III.;  Everett  P.  Johnson,  Mc- 
Allen, Tex.;  Harriet  E.  Penfield,  Chi- 
cago, HI.;  Daniel  II.  V.  Purnell,  Colum- 
bus; Mary  L.  Stranahan,  Litchfield. 

Class  of  1898 — Frank  P.  Whitney,  E. 
Cleveland,  Reunion  Secretary;  Charles 
Aughenbaugh,  Ravenna;  Mrs.  Anna  Sal- 
zer  Christian,  Lakewood;  Leora  M.  Cross, 
Lakewood ; Mrs.  Annie  Bennett  Ensmin- 
ger,  Demorest,  Ga. ; Mrs.  Marjorie  Milli- 
kan Johnson,  Marshalltown,  la.;  Edith 
M.  Penfield,  E.  Cleveland;  E.  Louise 
Savage,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; Mr.  G.  W. 
Seaman  and  Mrs.  Elinore  Jones  Seaman, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Class  of  1899 — Whiting  Williams, 
Cleveland,  Reunion  Secretary;  David  C. 
Churchill,  Berea,  Ky. ; E.  Earl  Elliott 
and  Mrs.  Frances  Cady  Elliott,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. ; Laura  I.  Hoadley,  E.  North- 
field,  Mass.;  Willis  K.  Southard,  Berea; 
Ludwig  Thomsen,  Osborne,  Kans. 

Class  of  1900 — Miss  Mary  E.  Sinclair, 
Oberlin,  Reunion  Secretary;  Seth  H. 
Buell,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mrs.  Helen 
Wright  Dutton,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Jewett,  Cleveland; 
Gavin  McIntosh,  South  Porcupine,  On- 
tario; Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carpenter  Thomas, 
Warren. 

Class  of  1901 — Mrs.  Mary  S.  Newton, 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  Reunion  Secretary;  Earl 
F.  Adams,  New-  Haven,  Conn. ; Dan 
Earle,  Seattle,  Wash. ; Clara  C.  Gilbert, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  J.  M.  Metcalf  and 
Mrs.  Florence  Jones  Metcalf,  Webster 
Groves,  Mo.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  More- 
ton  Owen,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Class  of  1902 — R.  L.  Baird,  Oberlin, 
Reunion  Secretary;  E.  C.  Roberts,  Can- 
ton; J.  Emmett  Sebree,  Washington,  D. 
C. ; Florence  L.  Westlake,  Mt.  Vernon; 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Demuth  Williams,  Cleve- 
land. 

Class  of  1903 — C.  R.  Cross,  Cleveland, 
Reunion  Secretary;  Mrs.  Katharine 
Crafts  Adams,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Miss  Minnie  F.  Adams,  S.  Bend,  Ind.; 
Dahl  B.  Cooper,  Struthers;  Mrs.  Della 
Purcell  Harding,  Cleveland;  Mrs.  Mary 
Shreffler  Holloway,  Akron;  Parry  D. 
Jenkins,  Lakewood;  Ruth  G.  Nichols, 
Evanston,  111.;  Mrs.  Sarah  Sanborn 
Partridge,  Proctor,  Vt. 

Class  of  1904 — Mrs.  Amelia  R.  Osborn, 
Cleveland  Heights,  Reunion  Secretary; 
FI.  W.  Bails  and  Mrs.  Edith  Miller 
Bails,  Rockford,  111.;  Mrs.  LaMira  Treat 
Button,  Youngstown;  Arthur  R.  Edger- 
ton,  Berea;  Richard  T.  F.  Harding, 
Cleveland;  Mrs.  Alberta  Kennedy  Huff- 
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man,  Rockport,  Ind. ; Mrs.  Lucy  Stine 
Wagner,  Mansfield. 

Class  of  1905 — Robb  O.  Bartholomew, 
Cleveland,  Reunion  Secretary;  Mrs.  Des- 
demona  Borthwick  Bartow,  Northport,  N. 
Y. ; H.  H.  Goodenough,  Springfield,  S. 
Dak.;  Ida  B.  Hull,  Sheridan,  Wyo. ; Mrs. 
Mabel  Hamilton  Robbins,  Rapid  City,  S. 
Dak.;  Mrs.  Madge  Somerville  Ruenitz, 
Springfield,  Minn. 

Class  of  1906 — Roy  H.  Kinney,  Staun- 
ton, Va.,  Reunion  Secretary;  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Mosher  Capron,  Upper  Montclair, 
N.  J.;  Dean  H.  Lightner,  Brookings,  S. 
Dak.;  R.  H.  Long,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.; 
Mrs.  Jeanie  MacMillan  Pocock,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.;  T.  Stanley  Skinner,  Spring- 
field,  Mo. ; Mary  D.  Uline,  Boston,  Mass. 

Class  of  190 7 — Mrs.  Mary  P.  McCul- 
lough, Oberlin,  Reunion  Secretary;  Char- 
lotte Brooks,  Elyria;  Marian  G.  Clock, 
Cleveland;  Mrs.  Maude  Anderson  Diller, 
Bluffton;  Iris  Haverstack,  Massillon; 
Florence  G.  Jenney,  Troy,  N.  Y. ; Mrs. 
Edith  Summerbell  Long,  Ridgewood,  N. 
J. ; Mrs.  Mabel  Pearl  Nerby,  Norwalk; 
Louis  U.  Rowland,  Albion,  Mich. ; Mrs. 
Edith  Hopkins  Schwenke,  Toledo;  Mrs. 
Clara  Lathrop  Strong,  Boston,  Mass. 

Class  of  190S — Harrison  J.  Behr,  Ober- 
lin, Reunion  Secretary;  Mrs.  Zell  Rich- 
ards Eldred,  North  Olmsted;  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Pearl  Goodenough,  Springfield,  S. 
Dak.;  Mrs.  Grace  Herreid  Lightner, 
Brookings,  S.  Dak. ; C.  W.  Stedman  and 
Mrs.  Winifred  Jensen  Stedman,  Gates 
Mills;  Mrs.  Verna  Chapin  Whitney, 
Flint,  Mich. 

Class  of  1909 — Scott  F.  Coffin,  Mans- 
field, Reunion  Secretary';  Mrs.  Emma 
Stocker  Fendrich,  Upper  Montclair,  N. 
J. ; Mrs.  Lucy  Ainsworth  Harper,  Moline, 
111.;  Ruth  E.  Johnston,  Chicago,  III.; 
Mrs.  Joy  Smith  Sherk,  Cleveland;  Lisle 
A.  Smith,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Roy  E. 
Whitney,  Flint,  Mich. 

Class  of  1910 — George  A.  Vradenburg, 
Toledo,  Reunion  Secretary;  Mrs.  Mary 
Hull  Baker,  Elmira,  N.  Y. ; Arthur  R. 
Burnet,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.;  Mabel  L. 
Leffler,  Emporia,  Kans. ; Heaton  Penn- 
ington, Jr.,  Cleveland;  II.  K.  Scott, 
Marysville. 

Class  of  1911 — John  C.  Kline,  Euclid, 
Reunion  Secretary;  Arthur  F.  Baker,  El- 
mira, N.  Y. ; F.  F.  Blachly,  Washington, 
D.  C. ; J.  H.  Doell,  Newton,  Kans.;  L. 

M.  Isaacs,  Byron,  III.;  Bessie  M.  Janes, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Laura  A.  Leonard,  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Elizabeth  S.  Magee,  Cleve- 
land; Keyes  D.  Metcalf  and  Mrs.  Martha 
Gerrish  Metcalf,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. ; 
Maud  Morlock,  Cleveland;  Mrs.  Ora- 
Bess  Meredith  Seeberger,  Portland,  Ore.; 
Mrs.  Maude  White  Stewart,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Class  of  1912 — J.  Hall  Kellogg,  Cleve- 
land, Reunion  Secretary;  Mabel  J.  Baker, 
Lakewood;  Mrs.  Miriam  Oatman  Blachly, 
Washington,  D.  C. ; Mrs.  Margaret 
Whipple  Clark,  Chicago,  III.;  Cora  Pearl 
Eppley,  Elyria;  Harold  R.  Harvey,  Al- 
bion, Mich.;  Ralph  T.  Hisey,  Cleveland; 
Isabelle  Kendig,  Norfolk,  Mass.;  T.  Nel- 
son Metcalf  and  Mrs.  Helen  Wallar 
Metcalf,  Ames,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Edith  Crock- 
ett Overbids,  Grelton;  Bert  H.  Stowell, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Class  of  1913 — Claude  E.  Clarke,  Cleve- 
land, Reunion  Secretary;  Zetta  Baker, 


Findlay;  Mrs.  Martha  Nichols  Black- 
well,  Cleveland;  Mrs.  Celia  Scoby  Clarke, 
Cleveland ; Earle  W.  Derr  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  Sweet  Derr,  Akron ; Faries  E. 
Dodds,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  W.  B.  Fairfield, 
Lakewood;  Mrs.  Ruth  Anderegg  Frost, 
Wilkinsburg,  Pa.;  Elizabeth  J.  McCloy, 
Glendale,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Florence  Macdon- 
ald Matter,  Duluth,  Minn.;  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Muggy  Suter,  Toledo;  Mrs.  Ruth 
Ewing  Tuttle,  Spencer,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Alice 
Boggs  Wagner,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
John  R.  Watson,  Cleveland. 

Class  of  1914 — Leyton  E.  Carter, 
Shaker  Heights,  Reunion  Secretary;  Em- 
ma M.  Ellsworth,  Omaha,  Nebr.  ;S.  Con- 
ger Hathaway,  Albion,  Mich.;  Hoyt  S. 
Hopkins,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; Laura  E. 
Humlong,  Genoa;  Lowell  S.  Hunter,  East 
Cleveland;  Mrs.  Blanche  Stevens  Jen- 
kins, Chevy  Chase,  Md. ; Elsie  M.  Lewis, 
Altoona,  Pa.;  Wallace  M.  Russell, 
Northbrook,  Pa. ; Ethlyn  M.  Unholz,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. ; Dorothy  F.  Verring,  Youngs- 
town; Helen  M.  Walker,  Cleveland. 

Class  of  1915 — George  W.  Woodruff, 
LaGrange,  Reunion  Secretary;  Ada  E. 
Bergquist,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Mary 
Fobes  Boice,  Akron;  Mrs.  Abigail  Berger 
Bosworth,  Cleveland;  Martin  Dodge  and 
Mrs.  D’Etta  Brown  Dodge,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ; Mrs.  Vera  DeLano  Gerpheide, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  C.  A.  Hanna,  Ken- 
more,  N.  "V.;  Mrs.  Marie  Stoneman  Loo- 
mis, Honolulu,  Hawaii ; Ella  C.  Parmen- 
ter,  Solon;  Mrs.  Marion  Haggerty  Quir- 
ing,  Cleveland  Heights;  Mrs.  Ila  Park 
Reisler,  Toledo;  M.  A.  Vickery  and  Mrs. 
Laura  Root  Vickery,  Lakewood. 

Class  of  1916 — Edward  F.  Bosworth, 
Oberlin,  Reunion  Secretary;  Florence  E. 
Bisbee,  Kenosha,  Wis. ; Dorothy  A. 
Bourn,  Oberlin;  Mrs.  Eleanor  White 
Chamberlain,  Osaka,  Japan;  Mrs.  Hor- 
tense  Mitchell  Davis,  E.  Cleveland;  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Williams  Dunn,  Waban,  Mass.; 
David  W.  Gove,  Morristown,  N.  J. ; Mrs. 
Hannah  Witkop  Kellogg,  Shaker  Heights ; 
William  B.  Kellogg,  Ashland;  Edgar  W. 
King,  Oxford ; Mary  M.  Kriebel,  Read- 
ing, Pa.;  Raymond  L.  Lorton,  Archbold; 
James  A.  McDill,  Columbus;  Carroll 
Morey,  Findlay;  Vernon  D.  Parker, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Mrs.  Mary  Seldom- 
ridge  Price,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  C.  Rufus 
Rorem,  Chicago,  111. ; Grace  L.  Schauff- 
ler,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; Mrs.  Marjorie 
Emmons  Sessions,  Waukegan,  111.;  Fred- 
erick F.  Slack,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Biederwolf  Sport,  Sandusky; 
Mrs.  Estelle  Pinkney  Walton,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.;  Owen  M.  Walton,  Lakewood. 

Class  of  1917 — Francis  E.  Gray,  Sagi- 
naw, Mich.,  Reunion  Secretary;  Erna  F. 
Arpke,  Berkeley,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Lucille 
Stoneman  Arthur,  Chagrin  Falls;  V.  W. 
Gerrish,  Toronto,  Ont. ; Mrs.  Florence 
Thompson  Hill,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. ; 
Harry  McPhee,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Daniel 
P.  Quiring,  Cleveland  Heights;  Mary  F. 
Tenney,  Berea,  Ky. ; James  A.  Thomas, 
Coldwater,  Mich.;  Pauline  Zinninger, 
Canton. 

Class  of  1918—  Mrs.  Marianne  Kirk 
Quinton,  Toledo,  Reunion  Secretary; 
L.  Ruth  Bixby,  Poultney,  Vt. ; Frances 
T.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Bennett  Christiancy,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  Frank  F.  Crall,  and  Mrs.  Emily 
Wright  Crall,  McKeesport,  Pa.;  Mrs. 


Dortha  Bailey  Doolittle,  South  Charles- 
ton,  W.  Va.;  Dorothy  L.  Garland, 
Princeton,  N.  J.;  Lois  F.  Harvey,  Wood- 
bury, Conn.;  Mrs.  Ruth  Owen  Joslyn 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ; Charles  E.  Lyon  and 
Mrs.  Clara  Eickelberg  Lyon,  Elkhorn, 
Wis. ; Mrs.  Mary  Ziegler  McPhee 
Princeton,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Brush 
McQuilkin,  Lakewood;  Kirk  Ridge,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. ; J.  A.  Sessions,  Waukegan, 
Ilk;  Elmer  S.  Sill,  Kent;  Mary  E.  Smith 
Port  Huron,  Mich.;  R.  L.  Smith,  Coving- 
ton, Ky.;  Mrs.  Charlotte  Kellv  Wester- 
man,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Norman  H.  Wright 
Cranbury,  N.  J. 

Class  of  /p/p — Edwin  H.  Chaney, 
Lakewood,  Reunion  Secretary;  Mrs. 
Katharine  Bard  Battelle,  Dayton;  W.  H. 
Oda,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Virginia  Wal- 
ton,  Moylan,  Pa. 

Class  of  1920 — John  G.  McGill,  Oil 
City,  Pa.,  Reunion  Secretary;  Mrs.  Edna 
Siemens  Aufderheide,  Garfield  Heights; 
Mrs.  Jean  Logue  Fraser,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
Raymond  Hengst,  Cleveland;  Mrs.  Doro- 
thy Peterman  Krieg,  Logan;  Mrs.  Corinne 
Schlegel  McDowell,  Annapolis,  Md.; 
Frances  H.  Maxwell,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Class  of  1921— Corinne  P.  Evans,  Cleve- 
land Heights,  Reunion  Secretary;  Carroll 
H.  Browning  and  Mrs.  Marguerite  Smith 
Browning,  Painesville;  Carroll  P.  Lah- 
man  and  Mrs.  Hazel  Robinson  Lahman, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Glen  W.  Nethercut, 
Chicago,  111.;  Frank  G.  Rice  and  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Lyons  Rice,  Lakewood ; Charlotte 
A.  Taylor,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Class  of  1922 — Mrs.  Sara  Park  Scott, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Reunion  Secretary;  Al- 
fred II.  Bartter  and  Mrs.  Frances  Pratt 
Bartter,  Sioux  Rapids,  la.;  Mrs.  Char- 
lene Quayle  Bollard,  Madison;  Mrs.  Lu- 
cille Baker  Christian,  Youngstown;  Jean- 
nette E.  Dorland,  Berea ; Mrs.  Katharine 
Bruce  Fenwick,  Cleveland  Heights;  Mrs. 
Lillian  Wallace  Harmon,  Cleveland ; Mrs. 
Anna  Billington  Hisey,  Cleveland;  Leslie 
Jolliff,  Wooster;  Mrs.  Helen  Merry 
Lancashire,  Columbus;  Dorotha  L.  Whit- 
ney, Rocky  River. 

Class  of  1923 — Richard  W.  Bosworth, 
Shaker  Heights,  Reunion  Secretary; 
Charles  Ainsworth  and  Mrs.  Sylvia  Bull- 
ock Ainsworth,  Moline,  111.;  Mrs.  Ursula 
Wilder  Daniels,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. ; Mrs. 
Gladine  Shields  Elliott,  North  Olmsted; 
Sidney  Gulick,  Jr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; Ed- 
win L.  Harmon,  Cleveland;  Chester  P. 
Henry,  Flint,  Mich.;  Lewis  H.  Horton, 
Morehead,  Ky. ; Mrs.  Charlotte  Read 
Katzman,  Glendale,  Calif.;  Catherine 
Keach,  Bedford,  Ind.;  Lawrence  G. 
Knowlton,  Olivet,  Mich.;  Maxine  M.  La- 
Porte,  Cleveland;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan 
G.  Murrelle,  Sayre,  Pa.;  Grace  E.  Reyn- 
olds, Conrad,  la.;  Paul  Richardson,  Rock- 
ville Centre,  N.  Y. ; Hugh  D.  Watson 
and  Mrs.  Blessing  Maag  Watson,  Denver, 
Colo.;  Mrs.  Clara  Sandrock  Wilder, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. ; Arthur  R.  Winters, 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Class  of  1924 — Wendell  S.  Niederhau- 
ser,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  Reunion  Secre- 
tary; Sarah  E.  Bitner,  Lancaster,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  Celia  Carzoo  Bull,  Cleveland; 
Kathryn  M.  Carey,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Ger- 
trude A.  DeBats,  Bedford;  J.  D.  Hana- 
walt  and  Mrs.  Lenore  Smith  Hanawalt, 
Midland,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Lucylle  Baker 
Johnson,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Margaret  F. 
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Parmelee,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  William 
H.  Reither,  Columbus;  Grace  I.  Wood- 
son,  Wilberforce. 

Class  of  1923 — Victor  C.  Obenhaus, 
Cleveland,  Reunion  Secretary;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Rudolf  Behrens,  Medina; 
Mrs.  Helen  Hill  Carruthers,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ; Mrs.  Frances  Littell  Ewing, 
Lakewood;  Edward  A.  Ewing  and  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Guthrie  Ewing,  Cleveland ; 
Mrs.  Marion  Bow  Hammond,  Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis. ; Mrs.  Celia  Hill  Huggins, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; George  Hunsberger, 
Wadsworth;  C.  Walker  Munz,  Lake- 
wood  ; Mrs.  Lois  Blakely  Orbell,  Wood- 
haven,  N.  Y. ; Karl  E.  Prindle  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Rymers  Prindle,  Cleveland  Heights; 
Mrs.  Mildred  Guy  Rigdon,  Bellevue,  Pa. ; 
Florence  A.  Woodward,  Houston,  Texas. 

Class  of  1926 — Mrs.  Ruth  Aussiker 
Sherman,  Oberlin,  Reunion  Secretary; 
Elizabeth  E.  Hawley,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Florien  K.  Heiser,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Hilda  Humes,  Bellaire;  Mary  H.  Hum- 
mons,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Lloyd  W.  Judd, 
Madison;  S.  Charles  Kendeigh,  Cleve- 
land; Eleanor  E.  Lawrence,  Norwalk; 
Mrs.  Mary  Everett  Morris,  New  Phila- 
delphia; Mary  Louise  Poole,  New'  York, 
N.  Y. ; Lawrence  W.  Rockwell,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Eva  Lee  Sackett,  Monessen, 
Pa. 

Class  of  1927— Paul  Lies,  Shaker 
Heights,  Reunion  Secretary;  Robert  E. 
Ballard,  Lakewood;  FI.  Jane  Carpenter, 
Troy,  N.  Y. ; Anthony  Cerveny,  Cleve- 
land Heights;  Elizabeth  S.  Eberle,  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Imogene  Forsyth,  Fremont; 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Cottle  Frisch,  Madison, 
Wis.;  Hester  Grover,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. ; 
Florence  Hine,  North  Olmsted ; Mrs. 
Dorothy  Stacy  Hoag,  Evanston,  III.;  Ed- 
win A.  Howe  and  Mrs.  Helen  Beck 
Howe,  Cleveland  Heights;  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Harvey  Hughes,  Clearfield,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Brown  Marks,  Sharon,  Pa.; 
Wilbert  J.  Montie,  Lakewood ; Mrs.  Lois 
Pollard  Preucil,  River  Forest,  111. ; Mrs. 
Gertrude  Maerkle  Scott,  Fostoria;  Hes- 
ter Simpson,  Lakewood;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Beebe  Sommerfield,  Cleveland ; Kenneth 
H.  Symons,  Carmel,  Ind. 

Class  of  1928 — James  Wickenden,  Hud- 
son, Reunion  Secretary;  Mrs.  Edith  Noss 
Arlin,  Houghton,  N.  Y. ; Marjorie  Beard, 
New  York,  N.  Y. ; Eleanor  Brakeman, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Marion  G.  Campbell, 
New  Castle,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Kathryn  Farnum 
Currens,  Glendive,  Mont.;  Winifred  E. 
Decker,  Lorain;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Sandford 
Edwards,  Big  Spring,  Tex.;  George 
Evans,  Chagrin  Falls;  Virginia  M.  Evans, 
Dayton;  John  P.  Fox,  Indiana  Flarbor, 
Ind.;  Gerald  M.  Frank,  Elyria ; Mary 
M.  Gerber,  Cleveland;  Edythe  Harris, 
Elyria;  Mrs.  Mildred  Bradshaw  Higgins, 
Marblehead,  Mass.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence V.  Hudgins,  Northampton,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ileskett  Hudson,  Grosse 
Pointe,  Mich.;  Emilie  Ann  Jones,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Natale  Maniaci,  Cleveland;  Ruth 
C.  Morton,  Union  City,  Pa. ; Louis  Peirce, 
Cleveland;  Hans  Schmidt,  Shaker 
Fleights;  Carroll  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Conna 
Bell  Shaw,  Urbana,  III.;  Gordon  Spel- 
man,  Cleveland;  Elizabeth  Stuart,  Red- 
field,  S.  Dak.;  Roland  Walker,  New 
Flaven,  Conn.;  Winifred  Wells,  Mont- 
clair, N.  J.;  Elizabeth  Whitney,  E. 
Cleveland. 


Class  of  1929 — Pauline  Dunn,  Con- 
neaut.  Reunion  Secretary;  Howard  C. 
Arnold,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Walter  Blodgett, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Wilson  E.  Butler, 
Toledo;  Mrs.  Hanabel  Jew'ett  Davis, 
Cleveland ; Marjorie  K.  Folk,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ; Almon  B.  Green,  Cleveland;  S. 
Lyle  Hudson,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  II.  Jones,  Irvington,  N. 
J.;  Mrs.  Lillian  Spelman  Payton,  Elyria; 
Mabelle  J.  Simms,  Morenci,  Mich.;  Lil- 
lah  N.  Studley,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ; lone 
Winbigler,  Warren. 

Class  of  1930 — Viola  E.  Hayward,  Oak 
Park,  111.,  Reunion  Secretary;  Helen  B. 
Acierno,  Youngstown;  O.  L.  Brandes, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; Elizabeth  Deemer,  To- 
ledo; Margarita  Ewald,  Columbus;  Mil- 
ton  C.  Forster,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Emer- 
son Kemsies,  Lakewood ; N.  E.  Escott, 
Cleveland;  Harold  D.  Koontz,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  Winifred  M.  Mead, 
Cleveland;  John  A.  Neubauer,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Mary  G.  Pocock,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.;  Laura  Sayers,  Niles ; Marie  Schulte, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ; Ruth  J.  Waltenbaugh, 
Norwalk;  George  R.  White,  Toledo;  Mrs. 
Ruth  Court  Wood,  Cleveland;  Dorothea 
M.  Zilch,  Amherst. 

Class  of  1931 — Virginia  C.  Easton, 
Oberlin,  Reunion  Secretary;  John  Bent- 
Icy,  Law'rence,  Kans. ; Mrs.  Beryl  Spicer 
Brandes,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  M.  A.  Burris, 
Cleveland;  Ruth  Cross,  Cleveland;  John 
Curtis,  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Devona  Doxie, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Elizabeth  Jew'ett, 
Toledo;  Grace  E.  Kline,  Marion;  Vir- 
ginia McCallum,  Cleveland;  Louise  Mc- 
Cullough, Allentown,  Pa.;  Ralph  Mould, 
Erie,  Pa.;  Edward  Peck,  Jr.,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.;  Elizabeth  Richards,  Wel- 
lesley, Mass.;  Margaret  Searles,.  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y. ; Susan  G.  Shedd,  Indiana- 
polis, Ind.;  Daniel  C.  Sullivan,  Aurora, 
111.;  Helen  E.  Thomasson,  Charleston, 
W.  Va. ; Louise  Waldorf,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  John  H.  Warner,  Jr.,  Brookline, 
Mass.;  Marjorie  Watters,  Eaton;  Ruth  L. 
Wiley,  Lorain;  Ross  B.  Wilson,  Lake- 
wood  ; Margaret  L.  Benson,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Class  of  1932 — Margaret  M.  Glessner, 
Delaware,  Reunion  Secretary;  Mildred 
Arthur,  Wilmington;  Ora  M.  Baird, 
Lapeer,  Mich.;  Franklin  W.  Bedford, 
Cleveland ; M.  Ellen  Birnie,  Ludlow, 
Mass.;  John  M.  Bodimer,  Gambier; 
Charlotte  L.  Bond,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  Mary 
E.  Bowser,  North  Fairfield ; Theresa  S. 
Brantw'einer,  Cleveland ; Elizabeth  FI. 
Demont,  Cleveland  Heights;  Reed  Dun- 
ham, Knowlesville,  N.  Y. ; Marian 
Eberwine,  Marblehead;  Sara  Farrow, 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.;  Oliver  J.  Grummitt, 
Lakewood;  Sylvia  Hardy,  Toledo;  Beth 
Herring,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; Helen  S. 
Florton,  Clymer,  N.  Y. ; Grace  D.  Huge, 
Parma  Heights;  Dorothy  C.  Jones,  Am- 
herst; Marguerite  Kay,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Mary  Kell}',  Ida,  Mich.;  Marian  Lott, 
Ashtabula;  Mrs.  Flelen  Searle  McCul- 
lough, Omaha,  Nebr. ; Mrs.  Norma  Copley 
Mather,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Robert  D. 
Mayo,  Princeton,  N.  J. ; Ruth  E.  Metzger, 
Dayton;  Laura  A.  Mick,  Bryan;  Doro- 
thy C.  Ortt,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; J.  Mar- 
garet Pocock,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  Flugh 
W.  Ransom,  Dallas,  Pa.;  Clark  L.  Robin- 
son, Chagrin  Falls;  Alice  Roosa,  Flam- 
burg,  N.  Y. ; Martha  C.  Schaffner,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  Betty  M.  Schutt,  Litchfield, 


111.;  Frances  Siddall,  Aurora;  Paul  A. 
Thomas,  Urbana;  Raymond  FI.  Tseng, 
Columbus;  Eleanor  L.  Upson,  Erie,  Pa.; 
Martha  B.  Woodmancy,  Dayton ; Mildred 
E.  Zilch,  Amherst. 

Honor  Mrs.  Andrews, 
Debate  Team 

The  Washington  Alumnae  held  a lunch- 
eon on  Friday,  March  31,  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  George  W.  Andrews,  Mrs.  Ut- 
terbach  and  the  girls  of  the  debate 
team.  Among  those  present  were  Flar- 
riet  Clark  Andrews  (Mrs.  George  W.) 
’85,  Mrs.  Utterbach,  Eone  Goodenough 
’33,  Eva  May  Parker  ’33,  Anna  Evans 
Murray  (’74_,75),  Gibbs  Hunt  ’84, 
Molly  Church  Terrell  ’84,  Lulu  Childers 
c’96,  Camille  Nickerson  c’16,  Caroline 
Post  Metcalf  ’85,  Anna  Barnard  Kins- 
man ’87,  Frances  Phillips  Holmes  ’07, 
Lucy  M.  Holmes  ’92,  Stella  Davidson 
Ainsworth  ’84,  Mary  Bennett  Durand 
’93,  Mrs.  William  O.  Tufts,  Helen  Kin- 
ney Simpson  ex’92,  Olive  Warner  Hen- 
dricks ex’04,  Edith  Storey  Lampson  ’05, 
Miriam  Oatman  Blachly  ’12,  Caroline 
Church,  Myrtle  Kellogg  Cheney  ’13, 
Mary  Blackford  Fowler  ’13,  Ethel  Hast- 
ings Gott  (’i5-’i6),  Ruth  Bookwalter 
Hummel  ’12,  Lucille  Hearne  Ingram  ’19, 
Helen  Ford  Kilgore  ’25,  Carolyn  Jones 
Newcomb  ’23,  Honora  Noyes  ex’34,  Sara 
Funk  Symons  (c’22-’24),  Sara  Harris 
Beldon  ’27  and  Ruth  Millard  Bayliss 
k’26. 

A solo  was  given  by  Camille  Nicker- 
son. Mrs.  Andrew's  told  us  of  the 
splendid  work  President  Wilkins  is  do- 
ing at  Oberlin  now.  Ida  Gibbs  Hunt 
told  of  her  experiences  abroad  since  her 
graduation.  Molly  Church  Terrell, 
Lulu  Childers  and  Mrs.  Murray  also 
spoke  of  old  times  in  Oberlin  and  what 
they  had  been  doing  since.  Old  Oberlin 
favorites  were  sung  by  all  present,  and 
many  reminiscences  were  exchanged. 

R.  M.  B. 

Mrs.  Dern  Was  Former 
Oberlin  Student 

Besides  Dr.  Raymond  Moley  m’13  as 
assistant  secretary  of  state  in  the  Ad- 
ministration’s new  cabinet,  Oberlin  is 
represented  among  cabinet  wives  by 
Mrs.  George  FI.  Dern  (Lottie  Brown) 
who  studied  here  from  1896  to  1898.  A 
year  later  she  married  George  H.  Dern, 
then  a young  mining  engineer,  and  ex- 
cept for  five  years  in  the  little  mining 
camp  at  Mercur,  Utah,  she  has  spent 
all  her  married  life  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

For  eight  years  First  Lady  of  Utah, 
Mrs.  Dern  takes  a keen  interest  in  gov- 
ernmental affairs  and  has  given  notable 
help  to  her  husband  in  his  career.  Wife 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  she  is  re- 
ported to  be  a staunch  believer  in  world 
peace. 
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News  of  Alumni 


a’69-’7o — Erskine  C.  Clark,  widely 

known  resident  of  Laporte,  Indiana,  and 
the  last  surviving  veteran  of  Company 
H of  the  87th  Indiana  Regiment  which 
served  in  the  Civil  War,  died  at  his 
home  December  24.  Mr.  Clark  enlisted 
in  the  army  at  the  age  of  eighteen  and 
served  under  General  Sherman,  taking 
part  in  all  engagements  as  far  south  as 
Atlanta.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons, 
William  E.  and  Guy,  both  of  Laporte. 

’70 — Word  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Frank  Simmons  at  his 
home  in  Erie,  Pa.,  on  March  4,  the  day 
following  his  88th  birthday.  Although 
failing  in  health  for  some  time,  he  had 
been  in  bed  but  one  day.  Mr.  Simmons 
had  had  a long  and  successful  business 
career  in  Erie.  He  was  always  thought- 
ful and  courteous,  was  admired  and 
loved  by  his  classmates,  and  has  been 
called  “the  gentleman  of  ’70”.  He  was 
loyal  to  his  College  and  class,  keeping 
in  touch  with  classmates  and  returning 
for  reunions.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Editha 
S.  Brevillier,  with  whom  Mr.  Simmons 
had  made  his  home,  writes  of  her  father: 
“He  has  left  me  a heritage  of  wisdom, 
just  judgment  of  others  and  a beautiful 
philosophy  of  life.  To  me  it  is  the  pass- 
ing of  a great  man.” 
c’70-’75 — Mrs.  Sarah  Bradley  Cheek 
died  of  angina  pectoris  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  March  24.  Mrs.  Bradley  was 
born  in  Singapore,  April  8,  1850.  Her 
parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Bradley 
(Sarah  Blachly  ’45),  missionaries  of  the 
A.  M.  A.,  were  on  their  way  to  Bang- 
kok, Siam,  where  she  grew  up.  After 
leaving  Oberlin  she  taught  a year  in  a 
school  for  negroes  and  then  sailed  to 
Bangkok  under  commission  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board.  There  she  met  a medi- 
cal missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board, 
Dr.  Marion  A.  Cheek.  From  this  un- 
ion came  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Dr.  Cheek  died  in  1897,  and  since  that 
time  she  has  lived  at  Oakland  and 
Berkeley,  California.  Mrs.  Bradley  had 
a vivid  life,  not  only  in  her  childhood, 
under  the  primitive  conditions  of  mis- 
sionary service,  but  after  her  marriage 
to  Dr.  Cheek,  who,  upon  finishing  a 
hospital  at  Chiangmai  in  northern  Siam, 
got  a concession  to  lumber  a large  dis- 
trict with  the  use  of  600  elephants  and 
their  mahouts.  After  Dr.  Cheek’s  death 
the  Siamese  Government  seized  the 
Cheek  outfit,  all  but  a few  elephants, 
which  Mrs.  Cheek  had  driven  into 
British  territory  in  Burmah.  A suit  in 
the  International  Court  of  Changhai  al- 
lowed her  claim  against  the  Siamese 
Government.  Meantime  she  lived  on  the 
sale  of  the  elephants  she  had  saved. 
The  money  she  recovered  from  the 
Siamese  Government  did  her  little  good 
as  some  real  estate  sharks  managed  to 
get  it.  But  she  reared  and  educated  her 
children,  and  lived  her  life  of  cheery 
faith  and  trust.  She  was  a member  of 
the  church  Professor  Robert  Brown  ’01 
served  in  Oakland.  Mrs.  Cheek  is  sur- 
vived by  two  sons,  Adolph  and  Herbert 
C. ; three  daughters,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Sesson 
(E.  Maude),  Mrs.  N.  E.  Wilcox  (Grace 


a’o6-’o7)  and  Sarah  Wandee  Cheek 
(a’o6-’o7)  ; and  two  brothers,  Cornelius 
B.  (’68)  and  Dan  F.  (’82)  Bradley. 

’71 — Samuel  Armor,  pioneer  Orange 
publisher,  died  at  his  home  in  Orange, 
California,  March  30.  He  had  recently 
passed  his  ninetieth  birthday.  His  death 
removes  one  of  the  last  of  those  stalwart 
figures  which  form  the  background  of 
the  early  Orange  County  history.  Store 
keeper,  editor,  historian,  politician  and 
civic  leader,  the  force  of  his  personality 
helped  to  mold  many  of  the  policies 
which  guided  the  development  of  the 
city  and  county.  He  was  a member  of 
the  first  Board  of  Supervisors.  In  1892 
he  was  selected  to  fill  a vacancy  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Santa  Ana  Val- 
ley Irrigation  Company,  and  continued 
to  serve  in  this  capacity  for  almost 
thirteen  years,  ten  of  which  he  was  pres- 
ident of  the  company.  He  was  elected 
to  the  City  Council  in  1900,  serving  for 
eight  years,  two  of  which  he  was  mayor. 
He  at  one  time  published  the  Orange 
Post.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War  and 
was  one  of  the  few  remaining  members 
of  the  Orange  G.  A.  R.  post.  Mr.  Armor 
is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Alice 
Taylor  Armor  ’71. 

’82 — The  Alumni  Magazine  wishes  to 
make  the  following  addition  to  the  obitu- 
ary of  Rev.  Newton  W.  Bates  which 
appeared  in  the  April  issue:  Mr.  Bates’ 
first  and  longest  pastorate  was  at  West 
Bloomfield,  New  York,  where  he  served 
for  thirteen  years. 

’82,  h’30 — Four  of  Cleveland’s  relig- 
ious and  educational  leaders  partici- 
pated in  a discussion  of  “Spiritual  Se- 
curity in  the  Midst  of  Economic 
Insecurity — What  Has  My  Faith  to  Say 
About  It?”  in  the  fourth  symposium  of 
Cleveland’s  Fellowship  of  Faiths  at  the 
Lakewood  Methodist  Church  March  1. 
Oberlin  was  well  represented  in  this 
group  of  speakers  for  President  Will- 
iam E.  Wickenden  of  Case  School  of  Ap- 
plied Science  discussed  the  topic  from 
the  point  of  view  of  science,  and  Dr. 
Dan  F.  Bradley  of  Pilgrim  Congrega- 
tional Church  concluded  the  symposium 
as  a representative  of  the  Protestant 
faith. 

’85 — Mrs.  G.  W.  Andrews  of  185 
Forest  Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  returned 
recently  from  a trip  to  the  East.  Mrs. 
Andrews  first  went  to  Berea,  Kentucky, 
where  she  spent  a month.  From  there 
she  continued  to  New  York  City  where 
she  visited  her  son,  George  W.  Andrews, 
Jr.,  ’21,  who  is  connected  with  the  Chase 
National  Bank.  She  also  visited  friends 
in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  and  Tennessee. 

ex’86 — After  a brief  illness  Miss  Kate 
I.  Fowler  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  died  at  Al- 
len Hospital  on  April  6.  Miss  Fowler 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  Wis- 
consin, July  j6,  i860,  the  daughter  of 
the  late  J.  Douglas  (a’s4-’s8)  and 
Loractta  Marsh  Fowler  whose  parents 
were  New  England  pioneers  to  south- 
eastern Wisconsin.  Miss  Fowler’s  early 
education  was  received  in  the  rural 
school  and  in  Rochester  Seminary,  Ro- 


chester, Wisconsin.  During  the  year 
1887-8S  she  taught  in  Allen  Normal 
School  of  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation at  Thomasville,  Georgia.  In 
the  fall  of  1892  she  came  with  the 
family  to  Oberlin  and  since  the  spring 
of  1893  has  resided  at  103  Forest  Street. 
She  is  survived  by  her  brother,  Louis  S. 
Fowler  (a’83-’8s)  of  Bristol,  Wisconsin; 
and  three  sisters,  Mary  L.  ’87  of  Ober- 
lin; Lora  D.  ’00  of  Niles,  Michigan; 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Elliott  (Frances  e'. 
’02)  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  Her  sis- 
ter, Emily  S.  (a’89-’9i)  died  in  1899, 
and  her  brother,  Charles  E.  ’00-F02,  in 
1902. 

’88 — Mrs.  M.  Conde  Wilson  Hickok 
passed  away  March  25  at  her  home  in 
Berwyn,  111.  While  Mrs.  Hickok  had 
been  ailing  intermittently  for  several 
years,  her  last  illness  was  of  short  dur- 
ation. Mrs.  Hickok  was  a well-known 
artist,  exhibits  of  her  work  having  been 
sent  aU  over  the  United  States.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Arts  Club  of  Chicago. 

’89 — Mrs.  Leander  J.  Aldrich  (Clara 
Preslar)  died  at  her  home  in  Kennewick, 
Washington,  March  27.  Clara  Ermina 
Aldrich  was  born  at  Oberlin,  August 
22,  1866.  She  spent  her  early  life  on 
a farm  near  Oberlin  where  she  com- 
pleted with  marked  distinction  courses 
of  study  both  in  the  high  school  and 
the  College.  She  was  graduated  in 
1889  as  an  honor  student,  having  been 
chosen  by  the  faculty  as  one  of  the  ten 
members  of  ’89  to  represent  the  class 
at  graduation.  She  was  married  to  Dr. 
L.  J.  Aldrich  ’80,  October  23,  1889  and 
spent  the  following  sixteen  years  at  the 
Union  Christian  College  at  Merom, 
Indiana,  as  co-worker  with  Mr.  Aldrich. 
In  1904  they  moved  to  New  Rockford, 
N.  D.,  where  Mrs.  Aldrich  shared  in 
founding  and  maintaining  “The  New 
Rockford  Collegiate  Institute.”  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Aldrich  taught  here  until  ill  health 
and  the  severity  of  the  Dakota  climate 
led  the  family  back  to  Ohio  and  to  a 
second  pastorate  at  Dover,  where  they 
spent  four  years.  They  also  held  a pas- 
torate at  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Fredericksburg  for  five  years.  In  1918 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aldrich  and  their  two 
youngest  children  went  to  Kennewick, 
Washington,  where  they  have  lived  for 
the  past  fifteen  years.  Mrs.  Aldrich  is 
survived  by  Dr.  Aldrich  and  their  five 
children,  H.  P.  Aldrich  (a’o8-’io)  of 
Reardon,  Wash.;  Mrs.  Leo  Wagner,  Fort 
Recovery,  Ohio;  Mrs.  D.  F.  Lytle, 
Wooster,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Willard  Campbell 
of  Kennewick,  Washington,  and  a step- 
daughter; one  brother,  C.  F.  Preslar 
( a’8 3 -’86 ) , Elyria,  Ohio;  and  three  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  Angle  Stevens,  Zion,  III.,  and 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Peacock  (Nellie  L.  ex’99) 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Putt  of  Yakima,  Wash- 
ington. 

’89— Rev.  Charles  A.  Nelson  writes 
from  Canton,  China.  “We  are  about 
ready  with  money  and  plans  for  the 
Bridgman  Memorial  Church,  to  be  lo- 
cated near  the  American-Chinese  Middle 
School.  With  its  erection  my  labors  in 
China  cease,  but  not  my  interest  in  it, 
for  I am  to  be  the  Field  Agent  in  the 
United  States  for  the  School.  I have 
entered  upon  my  4isf  >’car  of  'v°w  J" 
China  and  have  passed  my  72nd  birth- 
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day.  Mrs.  Nelson  (Jennie  M.  Elmore 
ex’95)  gave  35  of  her  best  years  to 
China.  I am  sorry  I cannot  be  present 
at  the  Oberlin  Centennial  in  June,  1933. 
I came  to  Oberlin  in  1883  five  months 
after  the  50th  anniversary,  and,  as  I 
cannot  leave  here  until  July  1st,  I can- 
not be  present  this  year,  much  to  my 
regret.  I would  like  to  meet  once  more 
the  living  members  of  the  Class  of  1889. 
When  on  my  way  to  China  I had  a 
few  hours  on  shore  at  Honolulu,  and  I 
looked  up  the  Andrews  who  had  pre- 
ceded me  by  a few  days.” 

a’89-c’9i — Titus  Alexander  was  pre- 
sented the  annual  award  of  the  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  Fellowship  League  for 
outstanding  civic  achievement  December 
18.  The  award  was  a handsome  gold 
watch  and  plaque,  inscribed  with  the 
words:  “Unity,  Tolerance,  Charity — 

Fellowship  League  award  presented  to 
Titus  Alexander  for  the  outstanding  ser- 
vice rendered  to  the  civic  growth  and 
welfare  of  Los  Angeles  by  a member 
of  the  Colored  Race  in  1932.”  Mr.  Alex- 
ander has  been  active  for  years  among 
his  race  and  was  chairman  of  the 
colored  citizens’  entertainment  committee 
appointed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  act  as  official  hosts  to 
colored  athletes  in  the  Olympic  Games. 

a’92-’96 — Mrs.  Alma  H.  Wilder,  one 
of  the  early  residents  of  Middleburg, 
Ohio,  died  April  2 at  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  George  P.  Kerr  (Jennie 
E.  Wilder  a’92-’96),  1516  Grace  Ave- 
nue, Lakewood,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Wilder  was 
born  in  Olmsted  Falls,  was  graduated 
from  Baldwin- Wallace  College  in  1867 
and  later  married  Dr.  David  G.  Wilder 
(’66-’7i).  Besides  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Wilder  is  survived  by  two  sons,  David 
H.  (a’92-’96)  and  Witt  H.  Wilder. 

ex-c’94 — William  J.  Ellenberger,  pres- 
ident of  the  Smeed  Box  Company,  who 
had  been  confined  to  his  home  at  12810 
Detroit  Avenue,  Lakewood,  Ohio,  since 
he  suffered  a severe  heart  attack  last 
September,  died  March  12.  Mr.  Ellen- 
berger was  active  in  a variety  of  busi- 
ness and  civic  affairs  in  Cleveland  and 
Lakewood.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
General  Supply  Company,  a director  of 
the  Security  Savings  & Loan  Company,  a 
director  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wooden  Box  Manufacturers,  a gover- 
nor of  the  Lakewood  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
a trustee  of  the  Detroit  Avenue  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  Surviving  are 
Mrs.  Ellenberger  (Flora  May  Hulbert 
ex’9+)  i a daughter,  Mrs.  Frank  J. 
Roubal  (Irene  I.  ’18)  of  Silverton,  Ore- 
gon; four  sons:  Frederick  H.,  Eugene 

P..,  Carl  and  Ernest  L. ; and  a brother, 
Walter  E.,  ex  ’95,  of  Hiram,  Ohio. 

’96,  ex-c  ’98 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  William 
B.  Chamberlain  (Grace  A.  Huntoon) 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Mary  Ann,  to  Mr.  Carl  Denk- 
man  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  Tucson, 
Arizona.  Miss  Chamberlain  was  grad- 
uated last  June  from  Vassar  College. 

In  January  she  enrolled  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  to  study  archeology.  Mr. 
Denkman  was  graduated  from  the  Evans 
School  at  Tucson,  later  attending  Hotch- 
kiss School  and  Yale. 

00 — James  M.  Fitch  handled  all  the 
legal  work  and  the  brief,  and  repre- 


sented the  Gulf  Refining  Company, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  a suit  brought 
against  them  by  the  Trinity  University 
Preliminary  Organization  Committee. 
The  title  of  the  Gulf  Refining  Com- 
pany to  nearly  rooo  feet  of  land  be- 
tween high  and  low  water  marks  on 
the  west  shore  of  Staten  Island  was  up- 
held by  Judge  Inch  of  the  United 
Slates  Eastern  District  Court,  Brooklyn. 
The  contestants  based  their  case  on  the 
historic  grant  made  by  Queen  Anne  in 
1708  to  Major  Lancaster  Symes  “of  Her 
Majesty’s  Forces  in  America.”  In  dis- 
missing the  case,  Judge  Inch  ruled  that 
this  grant  did  not  convey  title  to  lands 
between  high  and  low  water.  The  suit 
was  started  more  than  a year  ago  by 
the  Trinity  Committee,  a body  formed 
to  press  the  claims  of  the  Symes  heirs. 
Mr.  Fitch  is  a Staten  Island  attorney 
and  the  former  assistant  solicitor  of  the 
New  York  Title  and  Mortgage  Com- 
pany. He  is  also  representing  the  Balti- 
more & Ohio  Railroad  in  a lawsuit 
against  that  company. 

’00 — Irving  D.  Scott,  professor  of  phy- 
siological geology  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  a teacher  in  that  de- 
partment since  1907,  is  a member  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  America,  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Sigma  Gamma  Epsil- 
on, Gamma  Alpha  and  the  Michigan 
Academy  of  Science.  He  has  done 
much  to  develop  the  fine  geology  camp 
in  Kentucky  where  practical  field 
courses  are  given  each  summer.  While 
many  of  his  former  students  know  he 
is  a constant  student  of  the  ever-chang- 
ing sand  dunes  of  the  east  shore  line  of 
Lake  Michigan,  perhaps  few  know  of 
his  love  of  fine  music  and  the  fascina- 
tion which  the  repairing  of  old  furni- 
ture has  for  him. 

ex’02 — The  Peoria  Chapter  of  the  D. 
A.  R.  has  presented  Mrs.  George  M. 
Spangler  (Electa  Ball)  as  a candidate 
for  the  office  of  State  Registrar  of  Illi- 
nois. Mrs.  Spangler  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  D.  A.  R.  for  twenty-two 
years,  and  during  that  time  has  held  the 
following  offices:  corresponding  secre- 
tary, historian,  chapter  registrar,  state 
chairman  of  better  films,  state  magazine 
chairman,  state  registrar  and  state  chair- 
man of  geneological  research. 

’02 — Ellwyn  C.  Roberts  gave  a radio 
talk  over  WILBC  (Canton)  April  5 in 
connection  with  the  Accident  Prevention 
Campaign  of  the  Canton  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  His  subject  was  “Antici- 
pate an  Emergency  and  You  Prevent  an 
Accident.” 

’05 — Miss  Mary  E.  Elmore  has  re- 
turned to  Oberlin  from  Chapel  Hill,  N. 
C.,  where  she  has  been  spending  the 
winter. 

’05 — Grove  Patterson,  nationally  known 
journalist,  has  consented  to  deliver  the 
address  on  Community  Day,  Saturday, 
June  17,  in  connection  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Centennial  of  the  College 
and  Oberlin  Village. 

’06 — Elsie  May  Smith  is  connected  with 
the  Hearst  Publications  in  New  York 
City.  Her  home  address  is  3730  81st 
Street,  Jackson  Heights,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 
She  reports  that  the  Oberlin  alumni  in 
and  about  New  York  are  a very  fine 


crowd.  The  recent  meeting  at  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History  pro- 
vided a perfect  setting  for  a most  en- 
joyable and  instructive  evening.  “It  is 
a great  privilege  to  live  in  New  York 
and  keep  in  touch  with  such  inspira- 
tional activities.” 

’06,  m’31 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G. 
Olmstead  returned  to  Oberlin  April  11 
from  an  extended  trip  in  the  East  in 
connection  with  the  Olmstead  Travel 
Camp.  Many  schools  in  the  East  are 
cooperating  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  will  re- 
ceive the  group  at  the  White  House  this 
summer.  While  in  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Olmstead  attended  the  wed- 
ding of  Sara  Bennett  Campbell  ’30. 

ex’08 — Genevieve  R.  Cline,  the  only 
woman  United  States  judge,  presided  in 
the  United  States  Customs  Court  in 
Indianapolis  for  a day,  March  24. 

’09 — Dr.  Joel  B.  Hayden  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
American  Farm  School  at  Salonika, 
Greece.  The  school  is  within  sight  of 
Mount  Olympus  and  is  active  in  chang- 
ing the  desolate  country  into  a produc- 
tive farm  region. 

t’n — Rev.  C.  Burnell  Olds  of  the 
Japan  Mission  reports  the  death  on  New 
Year’s  Day  of  his  mother,  Diantha  Cur- 
tis Olds,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Ellis,  in  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.  She  would  have  completed  her 
ninety-third  year  on  February  second 
had  she  lived. 

’12,  ex-c’13 — Mrs.  Linna  C.  Durbin,  for 
many  years  matron  of  Ellis  Cottage,  died 
of  pneumonia  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  on 
March  3 after  an  illness  of  six  days. 
She  was  the  mother  of  June  Durbin 
Peal  ’12,  Elizabeth  Durbin  Perkins  ex- 
c’13  and  John  Vincent  Durbin  ’10,  who 
died  in  1930. 

’12 — Mrs.  George  Washington  Norton 
of  Cherokee  Park,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has 
announced  the  engagement  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Margaret  MacDonald  Norton, 
to  Dr.  Leonard  T.  Davidson  of  New 
York  City.  Miss  Norton  was  graduated 
from  St.  Timothy’s  School  and  later  at- 
tended Miss  Moxley’s  School  in  Rome, 
Italy.  She  is  a member  of  the  Junior 
League  of  Louisville.  Dr.  Davidson, 
after  his  graduation  from  Oberlin,  at- 
tended Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School. 
He  is  an  associate  in  Pediatrics  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Columbia  University  and  is  also  on  the 
staff  of  the  Babies  Hospital  in  New 
Y ork  City. 

’13 — Dr.  Franklin  Post  Metcalf,  curator 
of  the  Herbarium  and  professor  of  botany 
at  Lignan  University,  Canton,  China,  re- 
cently received  a handsome  sum  for  the 
University  from  the  sale  of  plants  to 
the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens  and 
$500.00  (gold)  from  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum for  Botanical  Exploration,  and 
$670.00  (Mexican)  from  the  Rockefel- 
ler Foundation  for  books  and  equipment 
for  the  study  of  algae.  He  carries  on 
extensive  exchanges  of  plants  with  in- 
stitutions in  various  parts  of  the  world 
and  expects,  within  a few  months,  to 
publish  a book  on  the  Flora  of  Fukien 
Province. 

r3 — John  C.  Everard  is  studying  ed- 
ucational administration  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
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Cleveland.  He  is  a teacher  at  John  Hay 
High  School  in  Cleveland. 

’14 — Stella  M.  Collins,  who  is  a teach- 
er in  West  High  School  in  Cleveland,  is 
studying  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Wes- 
ter Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

ex-c’14 — Mrs.  James  B.  Hardie’s  new 
address  is  “1st  Brigade,  U.  S.  M.  C., 
Port  au  Prince,  Republic  of  Haiti,  care 
of  Postmaster  New  York  City.”  She 
writes:  “My  husband,  a first  lieutenant 

in  the  U.  S.  M.  C.,  has  been  ordered  to 
Haiti  for  a two-year  tour.  Our  family 
now  consists  of  Hamilton,  aged  eight, 
James  Cloyd,  six,  and  Alice  Lloyd,  five 
months.” 

’14 — John  W.  Love,  Cleveland  Press 
feature  writer,  spoke  March  20  on  “The 
New  Deal  for  Cleveland”  at  the  Halle 
Bros.  Co.  Mr.  Love  was  the  third  in  a 
series  of  talks  on  “Interpretations  of  To- 
day’s Vita  1 News  Events.” 

’14- — Mrs.  Glenn  R.  Hay  (Isabel 

Clapp)  died  March  15  at  her  home  in 
Wauwatosa,  Wis.  A malignancy  was 
located  about  three  years  ago,  but  it  was 
kept  under  control  by  treating  with  X 
rays.  About  the  first  of  December  a 
blocking  developed  in  the  spine  which 
caused  a paralysis  below  the  waist.  Mrs. 
Hay  was  confined  to  her  bed  from  that 
time,  and  suffered  nerve  pains  a great 
deal,  but  did  not  have  the  severe  pain 
that  would  have  been  caused  by  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  malignancy.  She  is 
survived  by  Mr.  Hay  and  their  daugh- 
ters, Helen  Elizabeth,  Carolyn  and  Don- 
ald C. ; her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
A.  Clapp  of  Wauwatosa;  and  her  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  Wesley  Frost  (Mary  Priscilla 
Clapp  ’07)  of  Montreal,  Canada,  and 
Carol  Clapp  of  Racine,  Wis. 

’15 — Clare  M.  Vrooman,  who  was  re- 
cently operated  upon  for  appendicitis  at 
the  Fairview  Park  Hospital,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  is  making  a very  satisfactory  re- 
covery. 

’ x 5- — Edith  E.  Husted  has  the  same 
job  in  a new  place,  the  job  being  music 
teaching  in  Kobe  Woman’s  Evangelistic 
School,  and  the  new  place  being  Nishin- 
omiya,  Japan,  halfway  between  Kobe 
and  Osaka.  The  dedication  of  the  four 
new  buildings  of  the  plant  took  place 
March  28. 

m’15,  ’20 — Thomas  Lytton  Cline  was 
born  on  May  14,  1932,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warren  W.  Cline  (Helen  Thomas)  of 
Kirin,  Manchuria. 

’15 — Mrs.  Edwin  Eels  ' (Eleanor  Pat- 
rick) is  in  charge  of  the  social  welfare 
exhibit  at  the  Century  of  Progress  Ex- 
position in  Chicago  this  summer.  In 
addition  to  space  in  the  Social  Science 
Building,  an  acre  of  ground  has  been 
allotted  for  demonstration  purposes.  The 
exhibit  promises  to  be  very  comprehen- 
sive, showing  agencies — state,  local  and 
national,  public  as  well  as  private — and 
their  evolution  from  their  state  in  1833 
(providing  they  existed  at  all  at  that 
time.) 

’16 — Dr.  M.  Pauline  Jeffery  sailed 
March  9 from  New  York  for  India. 
She  was  sent  out  under  the  American 
Board  after  her  graduation  as  a teacher 
in  the  Capron  Hall  Girls’  School  in 
Madura,  India.  She  saw  such  a demand 
for  medical  work  that  she  returned  to 
America  to  study  medicine  and  is  now 


associated  with  the  Medical  College 
in  Vellore,  India. 

ex-c’17 — Mrs.  El  wood  E.  Sawyer  (Ro- 
berta Kennedy)  died  January  19  at 
Marysville,  Ohio. 

ex’iS — Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Pletcher 
(Alma  Dehler)  has  moved  from  7044 
Rosemont  Avenue  to  916  Galt  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111.,  where  she  will  have  the 
management  of  an  apartment  building. 

h’19 — On  Sunday,  February  12,  Rev- 
erend Ferdinand  Q.  Blanchard  and  the 
Euclid  Avenue  Congregational  Church, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  celebrated  the  eigh- 
teenth anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
Dr.  Blanchard’s  ministry  to  that  Church. 

k’19 — Amber  Armstrong  was  married 
to  Fred  G.  Tawling  July  16.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tawling  are  living  in  Hythe,  Al- 
berta, Canada. 

’19 — Helen  Tappan  Berthoff’s  poem, 
“A  Woman  I Knew,”  appears  in  Ted 
Robinson’s  column  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  for  March  9. 

h.  w.  ’19 — Ideson  B.  Johnson  died  at 
his  home,  801  Shroyer  Road,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  on  February  17.  A verdict  of  ac- 
cidental death  due  to  carbon  monoxide 
gas  fumes  was  returned  by  the  coroner. 
Mr.  Johnson,  a former  Dayton  sales 
manager  for  the  Dayton  Scale  Company, 
wTas  employed  as  a salesman  for  that 
company  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
had  been  with  the  company  since  1925, 
and  for  several  years  served  as  Dayton 
regional  sales  manager.  Mr.  Johnson 
is  survived  by  his  widow  and  two  chil- 
dren. 

’19 — Enriqueta  Bottin  is  employed  in 
the  Santiago,  Chile,  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  City. 
She  wrrites  that  among  the  articles 
which  have  gone  practically  out  of  reach 
of  everyone’s  pocketbook  is  gasoline.  As 
a result,  private  cars  are  used  only  in 
cases  of  great  necessity  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  they  are  left  in  the  garages. 
“People  are  resorting  to  horse-back  rid- 
ing to  keep  from  being  bored  to  death.” 

m’20,  ’21 — Ralph  Harold  was  born  to 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Noyce  (Harriet 
Norton),  201  East  Sixth  Street,  Atlantic, 
Iowa,  on  February  7.  Their  other  chil- 
dren are  Donald  Sterling  aged  ro,  Gay- 
lord Brewster  aged  7 and  Robert  Norton 
aged  5.  Mr.  Noyce  has  been  the  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  Atlantic  for  the  past  five  years. 

’20,  ’22 — Joyce  Elaine  was  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leslie  L.  Hanawalt  (Gene- 
vieve Price)  of  96  West  Greendale  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich.,  on  March  9. 

’21 — Jocelyn  Tyler,  who  has  been  do- 
ing graduate  work  in  zoology  at  the 
University  of  California  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  has  two  articles  in 
the  April  issue  of  Hilgardia,  pp.  373* 
414.  Their  titles  are  “Reproduction 
without  Males  in  Aseptic  Root  Cultures 
of  the  Root-Knot  Nematode”  and  “De- 
velopment of  the  Root-Knot  Nematode 
as  Affected  by  Temperature.” 

’21" — Mrs.  Edward  G.  Nichols  (Grace 
M.  Vining)  writes:  “No  special  news. 

We  are  still  pegging  away  at  the  co-ed 
boarding  school  and  general  district  work 
at  Dindigul,  South  India,  under  the  A. 
B.  C.  F.  M.  I have  recently  been  di- 
gesting a ‘Report  of  Laymen’s  Inquiry 
Commission.’  My  small  daughter,  son 
and  husband  are  all  well.  My  only  sis- 


ter, Margaret  Vining,  is  due  to  gradu- 
ate fiom  Oberlin  this  June.  We  cannot 
return  to  the  U.  S.  A.  until  1938  (all 
furloughs  postponed  one  year,  and  of 
course  salaries  cut.)  We  will  be  think- 
ing of  the  Oberlin  Centenary  celebration 
this  June — while  our  Madura  Mission  is 
preparing  for  its  own  Centenary  next 
February.” 

s.t.m.  ’21,  ’21 — The  Park  Church  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  expressed  most  happily  its 
appreciation  of  the  ministry  of  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Chester  Dunham  (Thelma  M. 
Gray)  in  a surprise  reception  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  marking  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  this  pastorate. 

c’22 — Mrs.  Douglas  Decherd  (Rebecca 
Burgner)  gave  a twenty  minute  organ 
recital  April  18,  the  occasion  being  the 
dedication  of  a new  pipe  organ  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  in  Jerusalem. 
Lord  Allenby  gave  the  address.  The 
program,  which  was  broadcast  over  an 
international  hook-up,  was  heard  in 
practically  every  country.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Fiske  of  Oberlin  were  present  at 
a program  Mrs.  Decherd  gave  on  Eas- 
ter Sunday  before  the  organ’s  dedication. 

’22 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C. 
Stem  of  Rittman,  Ohio,  on  January  15, 
another  boy.  “Bobbie  Jim’s”  playmate 
has  been  christened  Herbert  Lewis,  bet- 
ter known  as  “Herbie  Lew.”  “No,  he’s 
not  named  after  Herbert  Hoover.  In 
case  some  of  you  do  not  know,  our  first 
boy,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  James 
Robert,  and  stops  by  the  use  of  a slip- 
per, was  born  February  27,  1930.  When 
in  this  vicinity,  we  would  be  glad  to 
have  any  of  you  pay  us  a visit.” 

k’22,  ’23 — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  R.  Winters  (Rebecca  McLaughry) , 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  March  20,  a daughter, 
Elizabeth  McLaughry. 

’23 — Edith  J.  Inman  has  terminated 
her  position  in  Evansville,  Indiana,  as 
girl  reserve  secretary  since  the  “economic 
situation”  has  made  curtailment  in  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  program  necessary.  She 
is  now  at  home,  222  Bonnie  Brae,  N.  E., 
Warren,  Ohio. 

t’23-’26 — Raymond  B.  Buker,  tvho  is 
taking  graduate  work  in  theology  at 
Boston  University,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  track  coach  at  Bates  University. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buker  are  in  this  country 
this  year  on  a furlough  from  the  mis- 
sion field  in  India  and  are  living  at  173 
Morton  Street,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

’23— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  R.  Harris 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Helen  Elizabeth,  to  Dr.  William  L. 
Denney  on  January  14  at  Cambridge, 
Ohio. 

’2+ — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Min  Hin  Li  (Min- 
nie Chan),  1321  Alewa  Drive,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  announce  the  arrival  of  their 
fourth  son,  Donald  Gar  Yee  Li,  on  Jan- 
uary 8.  .. 

’24,  c’25 — George  Winthrop  Harding 

III  was  born  March  2 to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Winthrop  Harding  II  (Mere- 
dith Langham),  1 18  Everett  Avenue, 

Akron,  Ohio.  . 

c>24 — Kathryn  Carey  is  entering  her 
fourth  year  of  music  supervising  in  the 
Edgewood  Schools  of  Pittsburgh.  Mem- 
bers of  her  glee  clubs  and  string  en- 
semble appeared  in  concert  programs 
over  station  WWSW,  Pittsburgh  on 
January  20  and  March  17.  Miss  Carey 
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played  several  piano  solos  on  these  pro- 
grams. The  Edgewood  music  club  con- 
sists of  over  half  the  enrollment  of  the 
entire  high  school. 

•24 Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Symmonds 

(Doris  Elliott)  of  Glendale,  Calif.,  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  Grace  Kay  on 
February  6. 

ex’24 — Marilyn  Ruth  Dew  was  born 
on  January  28  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Dew  (M.  Eleanor  Stratton),  600  West 
29th  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 

’24 — Frank  L.  Huntley  writes  from 

Kyoto,  Japan,  “I  have  shaken  hands 
with  George  Bernard  Shaw,  but,  even 
better  and  more  truthful  than  saying  I 
have  spoken  to  him,  he  spoke  to  me.” 
Professor  Huntley  describes  the  exper- 
ience in  his  letter  as  follows:  “I  was 
amusing  myself  by  looking  over  the 
tourists  from  the  ‘Empress  of  Britain’ 
round-the-world  tour.  They  were  fat 
and  thin,  expensive-looking  and  bored. 
What  a crowd ! Suddenly  there  came 

striding  into  the  waiting  room  that  un- 
mistakable figure — six  feet  two,  a little 
stooped,  soft  hat,  flowing  cape,  tweed 
trousers,  large  brown  shoes,  and  white 
beard.  He  was  alone,  so  I walked 
straight  up  to  him.” 

’24,  ’27 — Carol  E.  Jordan  and  Mrs. 
Bertram  J.  Smyth  (Ruth  E.  Brown) 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Mathemati- 
cal Association  of  America  held  in 
Columbus  on  April  6.  They  also  visited 
the  Perkins  Observatory  at  Delaware. 

’24 — Ann  Marie  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alford  Carleton  in  Beirut,  Syria, 
on  April  10.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton 
have  returned  to  Aleppo,  Syria,  where 
Mr.  Carleton  will  cooperate  with  the 
college  work.  “Mardin  is  in  the  region 
of  Turkey,  east  of  the  River  Euphrates 
where  the  government  has  had  a harder 
time  than  in  most  of  the  country  to  es- 
tablish law  and  order — and  taxation! — 
on  the  western  model,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  traditional  feudal  organi- 
zation of  the  Kurdish  tribes  and  vil- 
lages. For  some  years  the  residence  of 
foreigners  in  that  region  was  severely 
restricted,  but  recently  those  restrictions 
were  nominally  removed.  To  have  two 
American  families  move  in  together  was 
too  much  of  a strain  on  the  new  free- 
dom, and  so  after  considerable  conversa- 
tion with  Ankara  it  was  decided  that 
the  work  of  the  American  Mission  in 
Mardin  should  not  be  enlarged  at  pre- 
sent. It  is  easy  to  see  the  point  of  view 
of  the  government,  for  they  do  not  value 
our  work  as  highly  as  we  do,  and  for 
them  the  presence  of  foreigners  is  al- 
ways a (potential)  embarrassment  in 
the  effort  to  govern  a difficult  region. 
Meanwhile  investigations  are  being  car- 
ried on  in  the  Turkish  capital  as  to 
the  chances  of  having  our  right  of  resi- 
dence in  Mardin  officially  established  by 
the  highest  authorities.  Guessing  the  fu- 
ture is  always  interesting — and  we’ve 
been  doing  that  for  the  past  several 
years — so  I might  hazard  the  prediction 
that  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Mission  will  bring  us  to  some  post  in 
the  western  part  of  Turkey.” 

’25 — Jean  Elizabeth  was  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Baird  (Alice  Hoover) 
February  12.  Mrs.  Baird  and  Jean 
Elizabeth  are  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  at 


present,  but  will  return  to  their  home 
at  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  in  June. 

’25 — Marjorie  Wheeler  was  married 
February  18  in  Long  Beach,  California, 
to  Mr.  Albert  G.  Davis  of  that  city. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  came  through  the 
earthquake  safely  and  are  living  at 
3734  Cerritos  Avenue,  Long  Beach. 

>25,  ’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R. 
Craw  ford  (Dorothy  M.  Raymond)  have 
moved  to  5400  Greenwood  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, III.  Mr.  Crawford  is  studying 
medicine  and  Mrs.  Crawford  has  a po- 
sition in  the  University  Clinics. 

’25 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Goff.  (Vir- 
ginia B.  Ilanawalt)  are  now  living  at 
803  South  Coler  Street,  Urbana,  111. 
Dr.  Goff  is  a graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  and  holds  the  position  of 
associate  professor  of  thermodynamics  at 
the  University. 

’26 — 'Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Pel- 
ham Adams  (Frances  M.  Esterly)  on 
January  6 at  Topeka,  Kansas,  a son, 
Pelham  Esterly  Adams. 

k’26 — Ada  E.  Adams,  who  has  been 
teaching  in  the  kindergartens  of  Formosa, 
Japan,  is  on  leave  of  absence  this  year. 
She  was  at  home,  53  Millwood  Road, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  but  planned  to  enter 
Columbia  University  last  fall. 

’26 — Roberts  Rugh  has  been  given  a 
permanent  teaching  position  at  Hunter 
College,  New  York  City.  He  spent  last 
summer  in  research  work  with  jelly 
fish  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  while  pre- 
paring for  his  Doctor’s  degree.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rugh  (Ilarriette  Sheldon  ’27)  are 
living  at  414  West  121st  Street,  New 
York  City. 

’2  6 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Price 
(Elizabeth  L.  Rugh)  returned  to  China 
last  August.  They  have  recently  been 
appointed  to  the  faculty  of  Yenching 
University  in  Peking,  China,  where  they 
are  teaching  economics.  The  other  new 
chapter  in  their  story  is  a “wee  mite, 
named  Joan  Esther  Price,  born  Febru- 
ary 16,  1932,  small  enough  to  be  a 

fairy,  and  large  enough  to  keep.” 

’ 26 — Madeline  Swetland  lives  at  the 
Nurses’  Home  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, 1750  West  Congress  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

’26 — The  National  Council  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  has 
recently  published  a booklet  entitled 
“Meditations  with  Luke”  by  Harold  B. 
Ingalls. 

c’26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  H.  Allen 
(Viola  Marchus)  are  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Virginia  Ann,  born  January  20. 

c’26 — Clara  L.  Storrs  has  moved  to 
1027  Myrtle  Avenue,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 
“No,  it  wasn’t  the  earthquake  that  caused 
the  change.  The  church  where  I play 
was  destroyed,  but  I came  through  with- 
out a scratch.  Even  rescued  all  my 
organ  music  from  the  church.” 

’27 — Clinton  W.  Root,  this  year  an  in- 
structor in  biology-  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, has  accepted  an  appointment  as  re- 
search assistant  in  physiology  at  Prince- 
ton University.  He  thus  resumes  his 
studies  toward  the  doctorate,  the  re- 
quirements for  which  he  has  already 
largely  met. 

’27 — Helen  M.  Kallenburg’s  address  is 
Nurses’  Home  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, 1750  West  Congress  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 


»2 7 Mrs.  Grace  Bussing  Sherrer,  who 

received  her  Master’s  degree  from  West- 
ern Reserve  University  last  June,  is 
studying  for  her  Ph.  I),  degree  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Western  Reserve 
University.  Mrs.  Sherrer  teaches  at 
John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland. 

ex  ’27 — Dorothy  Susan  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 5 to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M. 
Butzow  (Dorothy  Dick),  633  De  Kalb 
Avenue,  Sycamore,  111.,  and  has  request- 
ed that  she  be  enrolled  in  the  Class  of 
’55.  “We  try  not  to  say  too  much  about 
the  depression,  but  enjoy  the  many  bless- 
ings and  comforts  that  we  have.  There 
is  nothing  I should  like  more  than  to  be 
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Headquarters 
for  Good  Things 
to  Eat! 

GIBSON  BROS. 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 
FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 

Will  Gladly  Send  Selection 
on  Memo 

7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


In  Business  in  Oberlin  for 
Thirty-one  Years 


Call  181 

OBERLIN  DRY  CLEANING 
COMPANY 

All  Work  Done  in  Oberlin 
M.  D.  WYCKOFF,  Prop. 


RICE  STUDIO 
Hi-O-Hi  Photographers 
Since  1891 

38  Years  of  Knowing  How 


At  Your  Service 
CAMPUS  RESTAURANT 
South  Main  at  College  Street 


DR,  PAUL  C. 

COLEGROVE 

PHYSICIAN 

6 W.  College  St. 

Telephone  285 
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in  Oberlin  for  the  Commencement  in 
June.  Here’s  hoping!” 

’27,  c’28 — Leslie  P.  Spelman  had  an 
article  on  “Gregorian  Chant  at  Soles- 
mes”  published  in  the  December  issue  of 
the  Catholic  Choirmaster.  During  the 
month  of  March  Mr.  Spelman  filled  the 
following  engagements:  A lecture-reci- 

tal on  pre-Bach  organ  music  for  the 
Music  Club  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  a recital 
of  French  music  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  a recital  at  the  state 
meeting  of  the  American  Guild  of  Or- 
ganists in  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

c’28 — Ruby  C.  Harris,  who  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  to  the  position  of 
teacher  and  head  of  the  music  depart- 
ment at  Samuel  Huston  College,  com- 
pleted the  residential  work  towards  a 
Master’s  degree  in  public  school  music 
at  Northwestern  University  last  sum- 
mer. She  resigned  as  music  teacher 
in  Greenville,  Miss.,  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion at  Samuel  Huston  College. 

k*28 — Jeannette  E.  MacNaught  of 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  was  married  to 


DAN  EARLE 

Oberlin  ’01  Michigan  ’05 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
General  Civil  Practice 
Henry  Bldg.  Seattle,  Wash. 


L.  H.  Grobe 

Excavating  and  Grading 
Seeding  and  Planting 
Sewers  and  Roadways 
General  Trucking 

336  Sixth  St.  Elyria 
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VARSITY  LUNCH 

The  popular  eating  place  for 
students  and  alumni 

35  West  College  Street 


OBERLIN 

HARDWARE 

COMPANY 

13  S.  Main 

Phone  205 

J.  L.  EDWAEDS 
30  East  College 
Oberlin  Real  Estate  for 
Sale  or  Rent 


Kenneth  Ramage  Miller  October  22. 
They  are  at  home  at  117  Bryant  Street, 
Rahway,  N.  J. 

’28 — F.  Walter  Huffman  is  director  of 
music  and  teacher  of  singing  at  the 

State  Teachers  College  at  Ellensburg, 
Wash.  “I  find  it  quite  delightful  to 
be  almost  in  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Ranier 
and  to  smell  the  sage  when  the  rain  is 
heavy  upon  it.  I suggest  to  all  my 
friends  that  if  they  yearn  for  beautiful 
scenery  and  vigorous  climate,  Washing- 
ton is  the  spot  par  excellence.” 

’28 — Kazuko  Higuchi  spent  her  spring 
vacation  studying  and  visiting  friends 
in  Oberlin.  Miss  Higuchi  holds  a schol- 
arship at  Bryn  Mawr  College  where  she 
is  working  toward  her  Master’s  degree. 

’28,  m'29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aiji  Takeu- 
chi  (Keiko  Matsumoto)  are  the  parents 
of  Grace  (Megumi  in  Japanese)  born 
January  28.  Mr.  Takeuchi  is  head  of 
the  department  of  social  science  at  the 
Kobe  Woman’s  Evangelistic  School, 
Nishinomiya,  Japan. 

’29 — A.  Douglas  Rugh  is  now  safely 
absorbed  in  his  second  year’s  teaching, 
coaching  athletics  and  his  responsibilities 
as  president  of  the  Student  Brotherhood 
at  the  American  University,  Beirut, 
Syria.  Last  summer,  after  spending  some 
time  studying  in  France,  he  visited  the 
Shakespeare  country  and  Lake  regions 
of  England.  He  also  stopped  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  for  a week  and  while  there, 
climbed  a mountain  with  a Chinaman, 
an  Englishman  and  a Scotchman. 

’29 — Donald  B.  Raymond  has  recently 
secured  a position  as  inspector  for  the 
Retail  Credit  Company  of  Cleveland. 
His  present  address  is  1449  East  116th 
Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’29 — Chrystal  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Powell  (Maggie  Wins- 
ton) of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  May  17, 
1932. 

’29 — Arthur  Dwight  was  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Philip  C.  Michel  (Dorothy 
Hope)  on  November  24. 

’29 — Mrs.  Harriet  May  Barber,  mother 
of  Gershom  M.  M.  Barber,  died  at  her 
home,  1503  Warren  Road,  Lakewood, 
Ohio,  on  March  27. 

ex’29 — Spencer  Fullerton,  son  of  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  Kemper  Fullerton  of 
Oberlin,  was  married  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  April  19,  to  Grace  Lowe  of  Cleve- 
land. After  a luncheon  in  the  bride’s 
home  the  wedding  was  solemnized  in 
the  presence  of  the  two  immediate  fam- 
ilies and  a few  friends.  Miss  Kather- 
ine Fullerton  was  maid-of-honor  and 
Robert  Lowe  served  as  best  man.  The 
ceremony  was  followed  by  a reception. 
After  a short  eastern  trip  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fullerton  will  be  at  home  at  323  River- 
dale  Drive,  Rocky  River,  Ohio. 

>29 — Dorothy  M.  Smith  reports:  “No 
news.  Still  the  same  address  (287  West 
College  Street,  Oberlin),  the  same  job 
and  the  same  salary.” 

>29 — Harold  S.  Jantz  received  his  Ph. 
D.  degree  in  February  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  He  is  continu- 
ing there  in  his  position  as  instructor  of 
German. 

ex’29  ’32 — Helen  E.  Searle  was  mar- 

ried December  28  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  to 


Lewis  B.  McCullough  of  Mansfield 
Ohio.  Marian  E.  Searle  ’34  acted  as 
bridesmaid.  Mr.  McCullough  is  attend- 
ing medical  college  in  Omaha. 

c’3° — 1 he  Port  Washington,  N.  y. 
Senior  High  School  Band,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Paul  Van  Bodegraven,  gave 
a sterling  performance  at  the  High 
School  Auditorium  March  24.  Mr.  Van 
Bodegraven  is  the  director  of  music  of 
the  Port  Washington  School  District, 
which  includes  three  grammar  schools, 
a junior  high  school  and  a senior  high 
school. 

’30— Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Campbell 
of  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.,  announce  the  mar- 
riage of  their  daughter,  Sara  Alice,  to 
Irwin  R.  Hixson,  Jr.,  on  August  13.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hixson  are  living  in  German- 
town, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

’31 — Vivian  Haring  has  had  the  fol- 
lowing activities  on  her  program  during 
the  past  year:  camp  work  at  Camp 

Eberhart,  Michigan,  summer  school  at 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Notre  Dame,  Indi- 
ana, playground  work,  and  teaching  at 
her  alma  mater,  Central  Senior  High 
School  in  South  Bend,  Indiana.  She  en- 
joys teaching  very  much. 

’31.  ’31 — Mt-  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Mould 
of  Erie,  Pa.,  have  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  their  elder  daughter,  Edith 
Winifred  Mould,  to  Herbert  M.  Mein- 
hold  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Miss  Mould 
is  engaged  in  social  work  at  Sleighton 
Farms,  Darling,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  Meinhold 
is  an  instructor  in  the  Brooklyn  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

’31 — Miriam  Strong  has  established  a 
nursery  school  in  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

’31 — John  S.  Service  has  returned  to 
China  and  is  now  living  at  20  Museum 
Road,  Shanghai.  He  took  his  oral  and 
written  consular  examinations  before 
leaving  the  United  States. 

’31 — John  H.  Warner,  Jr.,  is  attend- 
ing Harvard  Medical  School.  He  spent 
his  spring  vacation  at  his  home  in  Ober- 
lin. 

’31 — Elizabeth  W.  Meriam  was  mar- 
ried to  Roderick  M.  Grant  on  April  1 
at  the  home  of  her  parents,  Joseph  W. 
Meriam  a’95-’oo  and  Florence  Wiley 
Meriam  c’06,  Cranlyn  Road,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Grant’s  three  sis- 
ters, Misses  Marjorie  ex'33,  Polly  and 
Josephine  Meriam,  attended  her.  Guests 
included  Martha  Rugh  ’30  of  Chicago, 
HI.,  Mary  Bosshart  ’31  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Ella  Sherley  ’31  of  Springfield, 
Mass.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  will  be  at 
home  at  716  Ontario  Street,  Oak  Park, 
111. 

’32 — Helen  Skillman  is  enjoying  her 
teaching  this  year  at  Celoron,  N.  Y.,  and 
is  head-over-heels  in  work.  She  teaches 
French  and  physical  education  seven  per- 
iods a day,  and  in  addition  coaches 
girls’  basketball  and  produced  the  senior 
play.  This  is  the  first  year  that  Celoron 
High  School  has  had  a girls’  league 
varsity  team  and  they  were  most  fortu- 
nate in  obtaining  third  place  in  the 
league. 

’32,  ’33 — The  engagement  of  Edith  N. 
Volk  to  Charles  D.  Howell  was  an- 
nounced at  a tea  given  at  Keep  Cot- 
tage, Oberlin,  Ohio,  on  March  25. 


A CASAVANT  ORGAN 

has  been  selected  for  the  new 
College  Auditorium.  This  large 
instrument  will  contain  14  3 
stops  or  a total  number  of 
10,000  speaking  pipes. 


CASAVANT  BROS.,  LIMITED 
ORGAN  BUILDERS  SINCE  1880 

Head  Office  at  St.  Hyacinthe,  Que.,  Canada 
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WYANDOT 
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Old  hand-craft  and  mod- 
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ern  skill  combined  to 
produce  a sturdy  sand- 
molded  brick  In  a full 
range  of  soft,  colorful 
tones. 
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THE  WYANDOT  CLAY 
PRODUCTS  CO. 
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Upper  Sandusky, 

Ohio 

Hixon -Peterson  Lumber  Co. 

THE  PICK  OF  THE  TREES 


Everything  in  Building 
Material 
COAL 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


I 

Dri-Crete  Cement  Floors 
Laid  by  the  LIBBY  METHOD 

Smooth,  hard,  durable  floors  that 
will  not  dust.  Portland  Cement, 
selected  and  carefully  graded  ag- 
gregates, laid  by 

The  J.  H.  LIBBY  Company 

1523  Builders  Exchange  Bldg. 

Laboratory — 2330  East  93rd  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
MAin  3635 


Island  Lake  Camp 

Comins,  Mich. 

A Boys’  Camp 
of  Real  Merit 

lit  Season  1933 
June  30 — August  18 

Character  de- 
velopment with 
happy  experi- 
ences in  all 
that  a boy  loves 
to  do. 

Mature  Councilors 
Fine  Equipment 


Superior  Health 
Rating  (97%)  by 
State  of  Michi- 
gan Health  Dept. 

Reduced  1933  fee  with  enriched  program 

Address  C.  W.  Savage,  Oberlin,  O. 

H.  F.  Armitage,  3559  Antisdale  Ave.,  Cleve.  Hts.,  O. 


A.  Nabakowski  Co. 

We  Sell  the  Best  and  Repair 
the  Rest 

Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 
Tile  Roofing  a Specialty 

AMHERST,  OHIO 


MACK  IRON  & WIRE 
WORKS  CO. 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO 
John  D.  Mack,  Ex-’97 

Architectural  and  Ornamental  Iron  fur- 
nished to  Oberlin  College  and  Alumni  for 
thirty  years. 


A Stronghold  of 
Financial  Usefulness 

to 

Industry  and  Individuals 


Convenient  Branch  Banks  Throughout  Greater  Cleveland 


UNUSUAL  BANKING  STANDARDS 


